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REVIEWS 





The Romance of History—Italy. By Charles 
Macfarlane. 3 vols. London, 1831. Bull. 


Ir was, we believe, the unfortunate Henry 
Neele who first conceived the idea of extract- 
ing from history all that is graceful, domestic, 
and poetic, and presenting it to the world as 
a matter worthy of separate admiration. ‘The 
attempt was successful— England’s Roman- 
tic Annals’ have reached a fourth edition. 
Imitators have followed: De Trueba ga- 
thered his three volumes from the stores of 
Spain: Leitch Ritchie did the same for 
France, and now Macfarlane has performed 
the same good office for the history of Italy. 
Such works are a sort of composition between 
true history and pure poetry: the skeleton, 
so to speak, belongs to the historian ; but the 
flesh and blood and the breath of life pertain 
to the romancer. No doubt, in skilful hands, 
the whole may rise into dignity and grace ; 
and, instead of injuring truth, render it a 
service. The historical dramas of Shakspeare, 
and the national romances of Scott, are as 
good history as we will probably find: they 
tamper, indeed, with the succession of events, 
but they are true to the character of the 
times and the people. We have often re- 
gretted that historians (such as Hume, for 
instance,) should have thought it necessary 
to plunder their narratives of all that was ro- 
mantic or episodical, and, for the deeds and 
words and thoughts of man, treat us to phi- 
losophical disquisitions and chapters of inge- 
nious conjecture. 

For a task such as this, Macfarlane seems 
well fitted. He is a scholar of some emi- 
nence—has resided long abroad, and more 
particularly in Italy—and made himself ac- 
quainted with the scenery and the people, 
with their laws, their customs, and their 
history. In addition to this, he has a 
spirit of observation and a taste for what 
is poetic; and the result is some nineteen 
narratives or stories, embracing and illus- 
trating a period reaching from 568 to 1688, 
containing a succession of pictures of the 
Christian empire of Italy from the time it 
emerged from barbarism, till the decay of 
its splendour in arts as well as arms. These 
stories are necessarily varied: some belong 
more to sea than to land: others more to the 
domestic circle than to direct history; whilst 
a few are of an historical character, replete 
with the vicissitudes of war and _ politics. 
The style is generally clear, and the descrip- 
tions vivid: even in human character, that 
most difficult of all delineations, the author 
has moe himself well; and, though we 
certainly think him a little too prolix, and 
abounding more in neatness and grace than 
in vigour and simplicity, we are glad to meet 
him in days, barren beyond all precedent in 
aught that is enchaining in literature. 





As we dislike scenes of destruction, and 
love to gaze on the beautiful and the serene, 
we shall pass over some very dramatic stories, 
and make our first extract from ‘The Nun 
and the Crusader.’ 


Ottaviano, a young nobleman of Bologna, 
happened, at the hour of vespers, to enter the 
church of St. Christina. “ There were no in- 
struments,” says Mr. Macfarlane, “ but a chorus 
of female voices left nothing to desire in harmony, 
sweetness and touching simplicity. As the me- 
lodious anthem to the Virgin floated through the 
church, its Gothic architecture—(a style intro- 
duced into Italy about this period)—its length- 
ening aisles, clustering pillars, and arched roof, 
at times prolonged the cadences of the sacred 
song, and, at others, seemed to condense its 
notes into one powerful, animating burst of 
music. But of a sudden the choir ceased, and 
the voice of one young nun continued the ser- 
vice. Never was anything more exquisite than 
this voice and this sola. There was a delicacy 
and tenuity in them—a deep, penetrating sweet- 
ness, that flooded the inmost soul of all within 
the church, with sentiments that, though allied 
to devotion, were languid and luxurious. Every 
eye was raised to the gallery high above head, 
where the nun sang like alittle bird in the clouds; 
but no eye with more searching curiosity and 
emotion than that of Ottaviano, one of the young 
Bolognese noblemen, and he of the two, as if by 
some secret presentiment of what was to befall 
him, who had gone into St. Christina’s rather 
reluctantly. 

“* Are those tones mortal ?—was there ever 
music like to this 2?’ were the words he whispered 
to his companion, as he sought along the gallery 
the spot whence the sola proceeded. But he did 
not speak again when he had found out the per- 
son of the young nun, who was seated apart from 
the rest, at an open window, and when he saw a 
face as angelic, at least, as the music that so en- 
raptured him: and his eye became as motionless 
as his tongue, for he gazed up at that window as 
if attracted by something more powerful than 
mortal spell or fascination. An oval face of the 
most perfect form,—a complexion purely pale, 
as if (which was almost the fact, for the young 
Lucia had been brought up from her infancy 
within the walls of the monastery, ) nor wind, nor 
sun, had ever played upon it; eyes of oriental 


size and blackness, looking the blacker from her. 
pallid hue, and upraised to heaven as she sang’ 


with all her soul; a mouth that would suit a 
cherub, and sweet as the sounds that warbled 
from it; a long, lithe, transparent neck and 
throat, along which her tones were seen to flow 
like a stream—a continuous stream of melody ; 
an air of extreme youthfulness, and loveliness, 
and holy simplicity, were the principal of the 
charms that captivated, at first sight, the suscep- 
tible heart of Ottaviano. When the singing of 
the young nun had ceased, she drew her long, 
black robe and veil about her, and retired from 
the open window to another part of the gallery. 
The eyes of Ottaviano were still fixed on her, 
and he could not be said to see any other object 
until vespers were finished, and Lucia, with the 
rest of the nuns, withdrew from the church to 
the monastery, * * * 


“ Long before ‘jocund day’ stood on the fair 
hills of Bologna, or the carol of the lark had 
succeeded the lay of the nightingale, Ottaviano 
was standing under the gloomy walls of the mo- 
nastery of St. Christina ; and soon as the church 
door opened for matins, there was he in the 
aisle, standing opposite the little gallery, and 
waiting, with beating heart, to see whether the 
lovely nun would be again visible or not. And 
she came, and she placed herself at the same 
open place as on the eve of yesterday, when she 
first captured his soul with heavenly music; and 
she blessed his eyes with a vision of beauty, 
more exquisite still than that which had never 
quitted his imagination since the moment of his 
first seeing her. The young nun, who had just 
risen from her fragrant, peaceful couch, was in- 
deed surpassingly lovely. Her face and brow, 
from which the coal-black veil was parted, looked 
paler and purer in the cool light of morning 
dawn, than they had done in the golden atmo- 
sphere of evening; her eyes were blacker and 
more liquid still, and seemed swimmigg with the 
essences of youth, of beauty, of love,"br of devo- 
tion, which, at certain periods, and’ in certain 
persons, does so much resemble love. As her 
charms beamed on the fixed eyes of Ottaviano, 
he could have fallen on his knees, even there in 
the house of God, and worshipped her as some- 
thing superior to earth’s daughters; and so pas- 
sionate and sexually imaginative was this young 
man, that his breathing came thick, his sight 
was troubled, his head was giddy, as he looked 
up to the gallery and caught, at last, a glance 
meeting his. So great was his emotion, that he 
clung for support to one of the pillars of the 
aisle. 

“When he again raised his eyes to the win- 
dow, the young nun was gone; but thenextinstant 
her voice, which was to be henceforward the 
music of his soul, and never, never forgotten, 
struck sweetly on his ear, as she sang a prelude 
tothe matins. Heart, soul, every feeling of his 
nature, was then transferred to Ottaviano’s 
ears, until the notes of that silvery voice were 
confounded and lost in the general choir of the 
holy sisterhood. As the matins finished, the fair 
Lucia again appeared at the front of the gallery: 
she stayed there all the time of the mass, though. 

*to him it seemed only for a moment; and her 
disappearance with the nuns, who returned to 
their cells, was, to the lover in the church, as 
though the sun had left the hemisphere. Cold- 
ness, and darkness, and night, fell upon his 
heart, and he went away immeasurably deep in 
love, with only one wish in his mind,—for the 
arrival of the moment when his eyes and ears 
might be again feasted by the young nun. Even 
in the first ebullition of his passion, Ottaviano 
had felt how hopeless it was ; but he did not feel 
how sinful too—to love a nun, a virgin-bride of 
heaven, until several days after.” ii. 116—121. 

The love of the young nobleman was 
neither unobserved nor unrewarded by the 
lovely nun: but for the bride of heaven 
to love and be beloved, was in those days 
reckoned sinful. Ottaviano entered into the 
ranks of the Crusaders ; and Lucia, the nun, 
confessed the wanderings of her heart to an 





austere and rigid sister, who began the task 
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of admonition with such right good will, that 
she crushed the flower she desired to cherish. 
Meanwhile the lover, anxious to atone for the 
enormity of loving the bride of the church, 
by extirpating the infidels of Palestine, found 
the task at once stern and perilous. “ In his 
very first battle,” says the author, “ after 
dealing the blow of death on more than one tur- 
baned head, he was. hurled from his horse by a 
lance, that was not merciful enough to kill him, 
and left bleeding and motionless on the field of 
battle, which his comrades were at length obliged 
to abandon on account of their great dispropor- 
tion in number to their foe. When he recovered 
his senses, he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of the Mahometans. The Pagan Emir, to 
whose lot Ottaviano fell, not content with making 
the hapless young man his slave, insisted on 
making him the slave of sin—a renegado to his 
Christian faith, When the seductions of pro- 
mises the most brilliant, the offer of his own 
fair daughter’s hand, were exhausted without 
producing any effect on the captive, the Emir 
had recourse to ill-treatment, to constant insult, 
and finally to torture, which was borne with a 
spirit worthy of a martyr’s crown! But the 
firmest may be bent,—the boldest of heart may 
doubt the strength of the body to bear; and, 
one day that the unfortunate Ottaviano lay under 
the hands of Nubian slaves, black and cruel as 
fiends,—at a moment when he felt his spirit 
giving way to the weakness of humanity, and the 
excruciating torments he was enduring,—he 
raised his blood-shot eyes and prayed. ‘Oh! 
saint-like virgin! Oh! chaste Lucia! if thou 
still livest, sustain by thy prayers him who has 
so much loved thee! If thou art already in 
heaven, oh! implore for me the pity of my God, 
whom my soul will never abandon !’ 


“Scarcely had he pronounced these devout 
words, when to the heat of the flame, and the 
searing iron,—to the puncture of the dagger 

int, the wrench of the wheel, and all the in- 
ictions of torture, he became at once insensible, 

and fell into a profound sweet sleep. When he 
awoke he was no longer in the ‘ Paynim countrie,’ 
but in Italy, in his native city; the Emir’s chains 
hung heavily on his neck, his arms, his legs ; 
not the Nubians had disappeared; and his own 
Lucia, resplendent with glory and beauty, stood 
over him, and pointed with one of her trans- 
parent hands to the Monastery of Saint Chris- 
tina, whose walls were close to him. ‘ Lucia!’ 
cried the bewildered, enraptured lover; ‘ my 
Lucia! is it thou? Dost thou still live ?’ 

“¢T live; but of the true life—the life which 
has no end!’ said the dazzling vision. ‘Go! and 
depose thy fetters there, on my tomb! and ren- 
der thanks to God for the grace he has granted 
thee!’ The phantom disappeared with these 
words, that were succeeded by the softest, the 
most exquisite music, which Ottaviano remem- 
bered to be the same as the vesper-hymn he had 
heard Lucia sing in the gallery of the church at 
the fatal moment of his first enamourment. But 
the notes were more tenuous than then,—and 
soon died away, like the echo of a zephyr, in the 
blue heavens, high, high above the walls of the 
monastery. 

“On inquiry, it was ascertained that the 
ung nun, who had the merit of attempting it, 
ad not the strength to triumph over the love 

with which the youth in the aisle had inspired 
her. From the moment that the window in the 
gallery was closed and she saw him no more, 
her spirits and her health declined, and she 
had expired on the very day that her lover 
quitted Europe,—perhaps at the very moment 
that, sailing from Venice, touched to the heart’s 
inmost core by the Ave Maria, he wept over the 
past and his recollections of her. 

“Where Ottaviano, in obedience to his mis- 


tress’s shade, deposed his chains, he himself was 





afterwards laid;—for, the severity of the mo- 
nastic regulations being for once relaxed, a grave 
was opened near Lucia’s, and the Crusader and 
the Nun slept side by side in the cemetery of 
Saint Christina.” ii. 141—144, 


‘The Wandering King’ is a very pretty and 
even impressive story. ‘The Entranced’ is 
another which we have read with pleasure. 
The scene is laid in Venice, in the glorious 
days of that blind old Dandolo who stormed 
and took Constantinople: it opens with the 
anxiety of fathers and mothers watching the 
return of the conquering fleet. Few of our 
romance-writers can describe such matters 
better than Macfarlane. 

“ That short summer night seemed of inter- 
minable length at Venice ; but the morrow came 
at last, and in the grey horizon, at the very point 
where the ‘ Corriere’ had first appeared on the 
preceding evening, a broad white sail was seen. 
A sail, and another, and another, rose to the 
eye from that sober, but brightening line, until 
the whole fleet was in view, and advanced—the 
orb of day rising in their rear—like a vast flock 
of wild swans, glancing their long white necks 
and buoyant white wings in the golden beams 
of morning. In the city, the matin summons to 
prayer sounded cheerfully on the ear, and in 
each Christian temple a song of thanksgiving 
succeeded the words of supplication. Our story 
is laid in very remote times ; but it was not until 
these religious duties were performed, that the 
people of Venice began their preparations for 
the triumphal reception of their home-wending 
heroes, or hastened to meet the objects of their 
hearts’ warm affections. But when, in their 
weakness and insufficiency, they had paid their 
due to heaven, they entered on the business of 
life with zeal, and the city was agitated from one 
end to the other. Carpenters, and other artisans, 
were employed in laying stages for the warriors 
to tread upon, in their descent from the vic- 
torious galleys, or in erecting platforms, whence 
the Venetian fair might wave their kerchiefs to 
the brave, or galleries, whence the musicians 
might hail the return of those who had prevailed 
in the good fight, with the Lion and Saint Mark 
for their aid! Women and children ran to 
gather the scanty supply of verdure, and of 
flowers, that the sea-girt city afforded; but others 
were despatched to the main land, to draw the 
laurel and the rose from the banks of the Brenta. 

“ Inanimate nature seemed to partake in the 
joy and triumph of man; and a bright, exhila- 
rating sun, a gay, blue sky, a sea serene, and 
a breeze as gentle as the sigh of happy love, 
were propitious to Venice and her day of rejoicing. 

Meanwhile the fleet came on, spread out into 
the figure of a crescent. Every ship was dis- 
tinctly visible through that fine, transparent at- 
mosphere; and as they glided over the placid 
waters towards their place of rest, the appropriate 
banner of each was clearly seen, and the im- 
patient citizens on shore could tell the particular 
galley in which had sailed a son, a brother, or a 
friend. How many hearts beat at this recogni- 
tion. ‘There is the Stella!’ cried an old man; 
‘my own brave boy commands there !’—‘ And 
there the Speranza!’ cried another ; ‘ and, God 
be praised! my Francesco’s flag still floats on 
her mast-head!’ Exclamations like these, and 
the eloquent outpourings of natural affection, 
were heard every moment to proceed from the 
congregated thousands; whilst the speaking 
faces, the expressive Italian countenances there 
collected, offered to the eye a picture on which 
the artist might have dwelt with admiration and 
delight. 

“The fleet was now so near, that the sounds 
of their warlike music were heard; and every 
detail, to use the language of the painter, was 
distinctly made out. The bright and painted 
shields of the returning knights and squires were 





arranged on either side of the galleys: the war- 
riors stood on the deck, in their armour of mail, 
with the silver-inlaid morion on their heads, and 
the burnished arms in their hands—the broad 
lance, the battle-axe, and the steel-tipped mace, 
threw back the rays of the sun with dazzling 
brightness; the ‘winged lion,’ the standard of 
the Republic, flew over their heads: the ban- 
nerets of the patrician families of Venice floated 
on the elevated stern-quarter of the war-ships ; 
whilst the principal galley, which had borne ‘ the 
blind old Dandolo’ to the scene of his glory, was 
distinguished by a vast white banner, on which 
was inscribed, in letters of gold, the new, the 
proud, ‘the singular, but accurate title,’ ‘of 
lord of three-eighths of the Roman Empire,’ 
assumed by the conquering Doge, and afterwards 
retained by the Venetian Republic. 

“ The instruments of the musicians, of which 
only the more clangous, as the cymbal or the 
trumpet, had at first been heard, now were all 
mingled and audible; with each passing moment 
they waxed louder and louder, until they burst 
on the ear with an overpowering peal—an air of 
war and triumph, to which the voices of the war- 
riors and mariners formed an accompaniment. 
Then there arose to heaven a shout from those 
on shore, that made Venice to ring through her 
hundred islets; and the cymbal and the harp, 
‘the shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the 
ear-piercing fife,’ gave back a response to the 
galleys that, ‘ gilded by the sun, and reflected by 
the waters,’ now fastapproached land.” 154—8. 

Though our words are few, and our ex- 
amples brief, we have said and quoted 
enough to show we esteem the work, and 
like the talent which the author has brought 
to market. We wish, however, that he would 
keep down a little the splendour of his de- 
scription of things inanimate, and give human 
nature fairer play: for we cannot conceal 
from ourselves, that he bestows too much 
carving and gilding and burnishing on the 
frame of his picture. Propriety and propor- 
tion require to be looked to, as well as pic- 
turesque effect. If we are not overwhelmed 
with other works, we shall return to these 
interesting volumes ; we have, however, said 
our worst and our best. 





Alice Paulet : a Sequel to Sydenham. 3 vols. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


‘Sydenham, or, Memoirs of a Man of the 
World,’ was a very clever and very disagree- 
able history of a person who entered life with 
a “cold heart, and a vivid apprehension of 
the odious and the ridiculous.” He was not 
without virtues, or rather tendencies to vir- 
tues, but with a strong notion that human 
nature is irrecoverably weak, mean, and 
selfish—an instrument that, skilfully played 
on, will, “discourse most profitable music,” 
he set himself to see life, and make his report 
of it in the Mephistophiles vein. He mocked 
throughout—sometimes very brilliantly, al- 
ways bitterly—and giving little beyond scenes 
in various circles, fashionable and political— 
sketches of character, with reflections there- 
upon, containing little incident, and scarcely 
any delineation of human nature’s better 
part. The volumes left a painful impression 
on the reader’s mind. ‘Sydenham’ was a 
thoroughly unamiable book ; and, like every 
other that gives only a one-sided view of @ 
subject, met its reward in very general neg- 

“+See Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, vol. i. 
chap. 3, part ii.” 

«t The style of the Doges of Venice afterwards was, 
‘ Dominis quartz partis et dimidie imperii Romani.’ 
And this remained unchanged till Giovanni Delfino, 
who was elected in 1356.” 
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lect. The present continuation of the work 
shows the author to have been made aware 
of his error, and, in correcting it, he has pro- 
duced a less brilliant, but much more inter- 
esting novel. In ‘ Alice Paulet,’ Sydenham 
is represented as coming to a proper state of 
mind by the end of the third volume, having 
fallen in love at the beginning of the second ; 
the first is occupied by some ¢racasseries of 
the old kind; and the plot,—if merely con- 
versational incidents can be called such,— 
consists in Sir Matthew’s determination not 
to fall in love—doubts as to his position when 
at last fairly in that predicament—suspicions 
of the lady who, even in his amended cha- 
racter, is far too good for him—and, finally, 
a rational determination to marry, think 
better of the world, and, as an enlightened 
country gentleman, with a seat in Parliament 
and in the Privy Council, become a pattern 
card for at least two generations—all which 
he does. Alice Paulet herself is by far the 
best part of the book ; and the description of 
her earnest yet rational character, and the 
dignified frankness of her conduct in the 
love scenes, are creditable to the author's 
feelings. But even this continuation of ‘ Sy- 
denham,’ whilst better in one or two main 
points than its predecessor, is not free from 
defects, arising from that very improvement, 
The old characters introduced to play a new 
part, do not seem consistent with their former 
selves: we hardly know how Mr. Paulet came 
by his goodly array of glorious qualities ;—in 
the first novel he struck us as nothing more 
than a very “ highly-finished person” —not in 
the least Grandisonian. The hero himself, 
too, hardly afforded evidence of any capacity 
for growing amiable; but Love and Time 
certainly effect wonders. They are two very 
good doctors for refractory patients, only one 
of them is rather given to killing when his 
visits are continued too long. The author is 
undoubtedly a man of mind, who discourses, 
in a wholesome manner, on the nonentities 
of fashionable life ; but whence comes the 
bad taste of obtruding present politics into a 
novel? We have chapter upon chapter on 
the Reform Bill, speeches in the house, the 
state of parties, &c., which had much better 
have been sent to the newspapers. Much 
of the third volume of ‘ Alice Paulet,’ had it 
appeared in the Atheneum, would have sub- 
jected us to the stamp duty; and the whole 
three might have been eligibly abridged. 
The fashion of dragging irrelevant persons, 
and topics of passing interest, into intermi- 
nable conversations, in order to fill up a cer- 
tain space, reminds us of the placards some- 
times _ up near large hollows, on building 
ound, which placards bear this inviting 
abel— Rubbish may be laid down here.” 
The author of ‘ Alice Paulet’ has no real need 
to apply for the use of “rubbish ;” and we 
hope, in his next book, he will do more justice 
to the talent he possesses, than to make use 
of any. We subjoin a specimen of the work : 


“*Tt certainly cannot be denied,’ said Lady 
Elizabeth ; who, be it remembered, had given up 
the world—a phrase which is often used by those 
whom the world has given up, and which always 
reminds me of the discreet dog, who, when he 
Saw preparations on foot for kicking him down 
Stairs, contemptuously walked out of the house. 
‘It certainly cannot be denied, that they who 
live in the world must be continually acting 


and speaking contrary to their feelings and 
opinions.’ 





“ * Surely they are the exceptions?’ said I; 
‘for the majority, I fancy, of the persons who 
compose what you call the world, are exempt 
from the pain of having feelings to be thwarted, 
or opinions to contradict.’ 

“If the world is to be judged by Lady 
ElizabethHaviland and Sir Matthew Sydenham,’ 
said Mr. Gaitskell, ‘I tremble for its doom, poor 
culprit !’ 

“ € Well,’ said Lady Elizabeth, ‘we have no 
wish to condemn it unheard; and as it can have 
no abler or more devoted advocate than Mr. 
Gaitskell, suppose he pleads in its defence.’ 

“Tt is hard,’ answered the poet, who, though 
dreading anything like being professionally en- 
tertaining, never avoided an opportunity of 
displaying his talents, when he could do so like 
a man of the world;—‘it is a difficult task to 
undertake before such ingenious, and, permit 
me to add, prejudiced judges.’ 

“ ¢The balance is more than even the other 
side,’ returned Lady Elizabeth: ‘if you have 
prejudiced judges, you address a jury still more 
committed to the opposite way of thinking: so 
begin.’ 

“*What’s going to be done?’ inquired one 
of two or three gentlemen, who just now straggled 
into the room. 

“ ¢Oh, so delightful!’ cried Lady Charlotte ; 
‘Mr. Gaitskell is going to make a speech in 
reply to Lizzy and Sir Matthew, who have been 
abusing us with impunity all the morning.’ 

“ ¢Capital!’ cried the beaux, as they dropped 
into seats to listen to the fun. 

“ «The world,’ said the poet, ‘ has always ap- 
peared to me a most ill-used and long-suffering 
being. It is represented as a monster of vice 
and folly. Not a crime of absurdity can be com- 
mitted, but it must be abused and ridiculed as 
the author. Not areprobate, genteel or vulgar, 
can take the road to ruin, but the world must 
be execrated as his seducer. It is belaboured 
weekly by the parsons—daily by the press in 
every shape, from the sermon to the play—and 
hourly by individuals of all sorts and sizes—nay, 
even many of its own members, who either live 
on its bounty, or share in its pleasures, will 
sneer at it to its own face. Does the world ever 
retaliate, or even murmur, under this load of 
calumny? Does it ever protest against the hard- 
ship of being made responsible for the iniquities 
and absurdities of those who are predestinated 
fools and scoundrels ?—or of having the abuse of 
the advantages and pleasures which it offers, de- 
scribed as its real characteristics? Does it ever 
insinuate that all the slander with which it is 
overwhelmed, proceeds either from the malice 
and spleen of those who have been disappointed 
in their speculations upon its good-nature and 
patronage—or from knaves and imbeciles, who 
are glad to father their villanies and weaknesses 
upon it? Does it ever complain of the gross 
injustice and bitter spirit of persecution with 
which all its foibles are searched out, dragged 
to light, and made the theme of every species of 
invective, reproach, and scorn, while a thick 
veil is kept carefully drawn over its virtues? 
Does it ever vaunt of the admirable policy by 
which it preserves the honour of both sexes— 
making the slightest stain upon the reputation 
of the one an indelible blot, and the smallest 
breach of truth, honesty, or courage, irreparable 
in the other? Does it remind its detractors 
that it gives every facility to improvement— 
submits patiently to chastisement, whether it 
be the terrible scourge of genius, or the feeble 
stroke of a puny whipster—and yields a ready 
obedience to the deliberate voice of public opi- 
nion? Inshort, does it challenge its opponents 
to investigate human nature, and to produce a 
scheme of society which shall secure to mankind 
a greater average of virtue, wisdom, and happi- 
ness than it can afford? 

“¢So much for the world, which, though I 





admit, like everything human, it is not exempt 
from faults, is, | must maintain, upon the whole, 
of an amiable character, and utterly undeserving 
of the indiscriminate abuse which is lavished 
upon it from every side.’ 

“ Well,’ said Lady Elizabeth,’ you have de- 
fended your friend and client with much in- 
genuity and skill; but I dare say Sir Matthew 
is prepared to refute your sophistry.’ 

“*T can willingly and confidently leave the 
task to you,’ returned I, moving towards the 
door, for I had no idea of showing off for 
the amusement of all the idlers who, attracted 
by the conversation in the music-room (it being 
a wet day), had crowded round us. It might 
be good enough work for Lady Elizabeth Havi- 
land to bandy wit with Mr. Gaitskell, but it was 
scarcely worth my while to do so.” i. 148—54. 

Fashionable consequences of a revolution : 

* * Do you really think there will be a revo- 
lution?’ inquired a very pretty woman of me, 
as of one from whom she expected authentic 
information. 

“ *No doubt of it,’ was my grave reply. 

“* * But are you serious ?” 

* «7 am, indeed !’ 

*** And—what will be the consequences 2’ 
rejoined the fair inquirer, who, having ascer- 
tained that there was to be a revolution, now 
desired to know what a revolution was. 

«The consequences,’ answered I, ‘are too 
numerous to be detailed. I can only mention 
a few, which will be among the earliest:—the 
Opera will certainly be put down by act of par- 
liament—the Patronesses of Almack’s will be 
dismissed, and their places filled up by trades- 
men’s wives, so that, instead of waltzing with 
guardsmen, you will be obliged to content your- 
self with apprentices, if, indeed, you are so for- 
tunate as to getasubscription. So I advise you 
to make interest betimes in proper quarters.’ 

“*T am sure, then, I hope the odious bill will 
be thrown out,’ said the lady, who, however, 
knowing my character, was not quite sure that 
I was not quizzing her.” iii. 27-8. 


eee 


Coronation Ode. By the Rev. Edward Dow- 
ling, Clk. London, 1831. Hatchard. 


We have abbreviated the title-page, so the 
author must forgive the omission of his 
‘ Treatise on Free Agency,’ and ‘ Dissertation 
on the Mosaic Account of the Creation.’ 
This Ode to our gracious King and Queen 
is as complimentary as all that every essayed 
the praise of royalty, and, alas! as dull ; but 
this is not a sate assertion, since it might be 
inferred that more poetry dwelt in treason 
than in allegiance. It is not safe either, be- 
cause it is not quite true, that good poetry 
never falls to the lot of crowned heads ;— 
here a passage, and there a line, might be 
found, on a rigid search into the archives.of 
loyal versifying; but for one oasis in the 
great desert of Adulation, the recurrence of 
the mirage is frequent beyond the calculation 
of numbers. Mr. Dowling is not born to set 
a better fashion: he has emulated the part 
of Dryden which disgusts, and he has emu- 
lated that only, and without Dryden’s ex- 
cuse ;—the kings he lauded required an extra 
coat of paint and varnish to conceal their 
vices. ‘There is no new feature in this ‘ Co- 
ronation Ode,’ more than was probably sung 
in the Coronation Ode of Nebuchadnezzar :—. 
the usual personages appear—Peace, Plenty, 
Wisdom, Religion, Victory, Liberty, Science, 
—all, like Tilburina in the ‘Critic,’ “ mad 
in white satin,” with Mr. Dowling’s muse 
as their attendant, “mad in white muslin,” 
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We cut off one of her gown sleeves for the 
reader’s examination :— 


Lo! what a host of famed immortals throng 
To listen to our hallow’d song, 
With angel’s ears, 
Amid the spheres, 
Delighted with the theme sublime, 
Of Brunswick reigning to the end of time ! 
Heralds of indulgent heaven, 
On this prolific day, 
These moments of delay, 
May now be well forgiven ; 
Nor think your embassy too long declin’d, 
While viewing such an era of mankind : 
Borne on seraphic wing, 
You ’ll soon o’ertake the swiftest blast, 
And—many looks behind you cast 
On Britain’s favour’d King. 


Here pause, O Muse, nor vainly fly 
Beyond thine own less ardent sky; 
Touch not that thrilling chord again 
Which moves the shades of mighty men. 


Fortunately, this ‘ Ode’ is not very long, 
otherwise our worthy monarch might pro- 
nounce that it, and all similar bales of 
flattery, whether in prose or verse, 

Are burdens for a camel, not a king. 


—_ 


Adventures on the Columbia River ; includ- 
ing the Narrative of a Residence of Six 
Years on the Western Side of the Rocky 
Mountains, among various Tribes of In- 
dians hitherto unknown : together with a 
Journey across the American Continent. 
By Ross Cox. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

Ir has often been observed, that the heroes 
of most works of imagination, are eclipsed by 
some one of their subaltern rivals, whom the 
author had, probably, designed as mere foils ; 
but who, having been depicted more care- 
lessly, (and therefore more naturally,) iden- 
tify themselves with our feelings far more 
closely. It also not unfrequently happens, 
that the writer of a tale of real life selects 
some particular subject, magnified to him 
by association with his interests and feel- 
ings, which, however, proves but of secondary 
interest to the unprejudiced reader. 

Thus, in the work under consideration, 
our attention is more especially bespoke for 
the manners and customs of various “Tribes 
of Indians hitherto unknown ;” with whose 

eculiar customs and language, the voyageurs 
in the fur trade were, of course, obliged to 
familiarize themselves; but who appear, on 
the whole, to be as little deserving of descrip- 
tion, and as uninteresting a set of savages, 
as we have ever heard of. There is, never- 
theless, one subject, on which Mr. Ross 

Cox relies but little, that is highly en- 

tertaining and instructive. We allude to 

the perfectly novel view he gives us of the 
mode of conducting the fur trade,—or, in- 
deed, any kind of trade,—on the banks of the 

Columbia River. 

We learn, for instance, from the introduc- 
tion to thejwork, that “courage was an indis- 
pensable qualification; not merely for the 
casual encounters with the Indians, but to 
intimidate any competitors in trade, with 
whom he might happen to come in collision.” 

At the very outset of his trading campaigns, 
the author gives the following very uninvit- 
ing description of the circumstances under 
which the traffic was conducted :— 

“Fighting, robbery, and starvation, in the 
interior, with drownings, massacres, and appre- 
hensions of farther attacks from the Indians on 
the coast, formed a combination sufficient to 
damp the ardour of the youngest, or the courage 
of the most enterprising. The retrospect was 








gloomy, and the future full of ‘ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness.’” i. 109. 

The boating expeditions, too, were fraught 
with dangers quite sufficient to appal our 
furriers of England, “who live at home at 
ease” :— 

“ Only three of us now remained, and we had 
neither pole nor paddle, by which we could guide 
our course. We quickly cleared the rapid; but 
had scarcely time to breathe an aspiration of 
thanksgiving, when we were hurried into another, 
from which we again escaped harmless. On 
emerging from this we were forced with incon- 
ceivable rapidity through a succession of cas- 
cades and rapids, two miles in extent; in the 
course of which, owing to our repeatedly strik- 
ing on the rocks, the timbers began to separate. 
A brief space of smooth water at length appeared, 
and we once more indulged a faint hope of 
escape, when a loud and roaring noise announced 
the immediate vicinity of a cataract. The cur- 
rent became swifter. I looked in vain for relief 
to my two companions. But neither the active 
mind of my friend M‘Gillivray, ever fertile in 
resources, nor the long experience of the Iro- 
quois, accustomed from his infancy to similar 
scenes, could suggest any chance of escape. 
The thunders of the cataract now dinned in our 
ears; the spray from the boiling abyss began to 
envelope us; and every succeeding moment 
diminished the slight hopes which had hitherto 
occasionally shot across our bewildered senses. 
An attempt to describe my feelings would be 
vain. The frightful rapidity of the current, 
joined to the apprehension of instant annihila- 
tion, banished even the recollection of ‘kindred 
home,’ which, for a moment, obtruded itself on 
my imagination. With hope fled despair, and 
in silent resignation we awaited our fate; but 
at the moment when it appeared inevitable, the 
sharp eye of M‘Gillivray observed that the raft 
was caught by a counter current immediately 
above the fall. He had asmall stick, with which 
he sounded, and found the depth did not exceed 
three feet. He instantly jumped overboard, 
followed by Louis and myself; and with a little 
exertion we succeeded in dragging the raft into 
an eddy, free from the influence of the great 
body of water, from whence we easily brought 
it to shore without the loss of a single article !” 

The clerks engaged by the rival fur com- 
panies appear to have been selected with a 
view “ tam Marti quam Mercurio” :— 

“M'‘Neill’s face was in itself a letter of re- 
commendation. His countenance was a ruddy 
bronze, with a noble nose of the Nassau cut, a 
superb pair of full-blown Cossack whiskers, and 
an interesting transverse sabre-wound over his 
right eye. Valour was then at a premium, and 
M'‘Neill’s character, joined to his warlike visage, 
at once secured him a handsome engagement. 
On his arrival in the interior, an opportunity 
quickly offered for trying his hand at his old 
profession. He was despatched with a few men 
to intercept a party of Indians who were loaded 
with furs, in order to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the Hudson’s-Bay Company. He 
found, however, that he had been anticipated 
by a clerk of the latter establishment. Warm 
words took place between them, and a duel was 
the consequence. M‘Neill drove a ball through 
his adversary’s hat, and there the affair ended. 
Some time after he was engaged in two broad- 
sword encounters, in which he wounded one of 
his opponents, and disarmed the other. His 
fame soon became established ; and wherever 
he appeared, opposition vanished.” ii. 278-79. 

But the best idea we can convey to our 
readers of the wild country traversed by 
these enterprising écorcheurs, may be sug- 
gested by the following characteristic speech 
of an Irish soldier of the 37th :— 

While breakfast was preparing, I asked 





one of the soldiers, (an Irishman, ) how he liked 
the mode of travelling in that country. ‘ By 
J—, Sir,’ he replied, ‘it’s awkward enough. 
Here we are cramped up ina bit of a canoe, 
put like chayney gods, with our muskets and 
knapsacks, striving to keep our clothes and 
*coutrements clane. We haven’t seen a sign of 
Christianity these two or three months; not a 
church, or chapel, or house, or garden; nor 
even a horse, or a cow, or a sheep; nothing 
during the entire day ; just rocks, rivers, lakes, 
portages, waterfalls, and large forests; bears 
roaring a tattoo every night, and wolves howling 
a reveille every morning. O! to the devil [ 
bob it !—Give me India or Spain, with all their 
hard fighting, before such an infernal, outland- 
ish, unchristian country.’” ii. 266-67. 


The following is a graphic sketch of an 
unwelcome visitor at a dinner party, on the 
Flat-head River :-— 

“In the spring of this year (1816) Mr. 
M‘Millan had despatched ten Canadians in a 
canoe down the Flat-head River on a trading 
excursion. The third evening after quitting 
the fort, while they were quietly sitting rounda 


blazing fire eating a hearty dinner of deer, a - 


large half-famished bear cautiously approached 
the group from behind an adjacent tree; and 
before they were aware of his presence, he sprang 
across the fire, seized one of the men (who had 
a well-furnished bone in his hand) round his 
waist, with the two fore paws, and ran about 
fifty yards with him on his hind legs before he 
stopped. His comrades were so thunder-struck 
at the unexpected appearance of such a visitor, 
and his sudden retreat with pauvre Louisson, 
that they for some time lost all presence of 
mind; and, in a state of fear and confusion, 
were running to and fro, each expecting in his 
turn to be kidnapped in a similar manner; when 
at length Baptiste Le Blanc, a half-bred hun- 
ter, seized his gun, and was in the act of firing 
at the bear, but was stopped by some of the 
others, who told him he would inevitably kill 
their friend in the position in which he was then 
placed. During this parley Bruin relaxed his 
grip of the captive, whom he kept securely un- 
der him, and very leisurely began picking the 
bone which the latter had dropped. Once or 
twice Louisson attempted to escape, which only 
caused the bear to watch him more closely ; but 
on his making another attempt, he again seized 
Louisson round the waist, and commenced giv- 
ing him one of those infernal embraces which 
generally end in death. The poor fellow was 
now in great agony, and vented the most fright- 
ful screams; and observing Baptiste with his 
gun ready, anxiously watching a safe opportu- 
nity to fire, he cried out, Tire! tire! mon cher 
frére, si tu m’aimes. Tire, pour Vamour du bon 
Dieu! A la téte! dlatéte! This was enough 
for Le Blanc, who instantly let fly, and hit the 
bear over the right temple. He fell, and at the 
same moment dropped Louisson ; but he gave 
him an ugly scratch with his claws across the 
face, which for some time afterwards spoiled his 
beauty. After the shot Le Blanc darted to his 
comrade’s assistance, and with his couteau de 
chasse quickly finished the sufferings of the 
man-stealer, and rescued his friend from impend- 
ing death; for, with the exception of the above- 
mentioned scratch, he escaped uninjured. They 
commenced the work of dissection with right 
good-will; but on skinning the bear, they found 
scarcely any meat on his bones; in fact, the 
animal had been famishing, and in a fit of hun- 
gry desperation made one of the boldest attempts 
at kidnapping ever heard of in the legends of 
ursine courage.” ii. 105—7. 

There are abundance of these accidents 
by flood and field, scattered over the volumes, 
which on the whole, are pleasant reading. We 
must, however, call the author’s attention to 
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his own very judicious remark— Young 
travellers should not make rash assertions; 
particularly if opposed to the received opinions 
of the world.” 

It is stated in the third page that, 

“ The 28th we spoke a Portuguese brig bound 
from Rio Grande to Pernambuco. The captain 
and crew of this vesselj were all negroes, the 
lowest of whom was six feet high.” 

And again, in the same page, that, 

“A few days after this we lost sight of the 
celebrated Magellanic clouds, which had been 
visible almost from the time we crossed the 
equator.” 

Now, we believe, that the received opinion 
of the travelling part of the community is, 
that when standing to the southward, “ for 
afew days,” from lat. 39°, the celebrated 
Magellanic clouds appear gradually brighter 
and more distinct. And, as to Portu- 
guese vessels officered and manned by six- 
feet negroes, it is the received opinion, that 
it would be difficult to pick out fifty recruits, 
fit for the rear-rank of a grenadicr company, 
in any part of Brazil; either in the crowded 
market-square of San Sebastian, on the beach 
of Braganza, or the Mole-head of Pernam- 
buco. 

We are, of course, prepared, on perusing 
the first volume of every traveller's journal, 
to expect some trifling details which might 
as well have been omitted, and which, not 
unfrequently, savour of exaggeration ; but, 
we beg leave to be understood, undesigned 
exaggeration in most instances. We have 
already observed, that this work is by no 
means deficient in interest ; and, for this very 
reason, we would strongly counsel the writer 
to overhaul his note-book, and re-consider 
some things—the following, among others :— 

“ One albatross, which we caught in this man- 
ner, received but little injury. It had an enor- 
mously large bill, measured eleven feet from 
wing to wing when extended, and kept a fierce 
English bull-dog at bay for half an hour.” p. 5. 

“We also observed some prime plantations 
of sugar-cane. A few of those we measured had 
fourteen feet eatable, and were one foot in cir- 
cumference, which, I am informed, far exceeds 
the best Jamaica canes.” p. 41. 


We have reason to believe that the 
albatross, although it certainly clatters its 
huge beak in rather a formidable manner, 
when captured, is so far from being capable 
of withstanding the attack of an English 
bull-dog—or any dog, whether fierce or tame 
—that a ship’s cat, if hungry, could and 
would master the largest that ever cruised 
off Cape Horn, as it sprawled helplessly about 
the decks. As to the enormous sugar-cane 
of Honaroora, we must take leave to doubt 
whether many eatable canes have been cut, 
in any mee of the world, measuring fourteen 
feet in length and one foot in circumference. 
The best and largest canes grown on the 
N. W. coast of South America, are decidedly 
those of the mission of San Jose, near Cape 
San Lucar; and it is rare to cut a Creole 
cane (para chupar ) a fathom and a half long, 
and six inches in circumference. 

We shall conclude with one or two scat- 
tered notices ; and, first, of the Sandwich- 
island ladies :-— 

“Their dress consisted of a long piece of their 
country cloth wrapt in several folds round the 
waist, and reaching only to the knees, leaving 
the breasts and legs exposed to the criticisms of 
amateurs in female beauty; to this they occa- 
sionally add a scarf of the same material, which 





is negligently thrown over the shoulders, and 
falls behind. They are very corpulent: the 
favourite measured nearly nine feet in circum- 
ference round the waist; and the others were 
not much inferior in size. We may say of the 
royal taste, that 

They were chosen as we choose old plate, 

Not for their beauty, but their weight.; 
Still they possess mild engaging countenances, 
with that ‘soft sleepiness of the eye’ by which 
Goldsmith distinguishes the beauties of Cash- 
mere.” 


We learn something of the costume of the 
gentlemen from the following :— 

“ Several of the chiefs have punctured on their 
arms the names of celebrated English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, captains of ships, &c. At the 
race-course I observed Billy Pitt, George Wash- 
ington, and Billy Cobbett, walking together in 
the most familiar manner, and apparently en- 
gaged in confidential conversation ; while, in 
the centre of another group, Charley Fox, Tho- 
mas Jefferson, James Maddison, Bonaparte, and 
Tom Paine, were to be seen on equally friendly 
terms with each other.” 

Summary Justice. 

“One of the natives had a dispute about a bet 
with an English sailor who had been left here a 
short time before by his captain for mutiny. 
The Indian felt he was right, and refused to 
yield to the chicanery of the sailor, who, in 
order to intimidate him, drew from his pocket a 
small pistol, which he cocked, and presented 
in a menacing manner at the islander’s breast, 
swearing if he did not submit he would shoot 
him: this, however, was disregarded by the 
other, who seemed determined not to flinch; 
but the king, who had observed the whole trans- 
action from his elevated position, ordered the 
sailor to be brought up to him, which was in- 
stantly complied with. He then took the pistol, 
and delivered it to one of his attendants to be 
placed in the royal armoury ; and addressing the 
sailor, told him the only punishment he should 
then inflict on him would be the forfeiture of 
the pistol; but in case he ever offended in the 
same manner again, he would have him put to 
death. We were quite delighted with this 
summary administration of justice, for the sailor 
appeared to be a quarrelsome rascal, and bore 
an infamous character among his associates.” 

Should the ‘ Columbia River’ attain to the 
honour of a second edition, which we think 
not unlikely, we would strongly recommend 
it to Mr. Cox to omit most of the letters from 
his ‘ camarades écorcheurs,” as they treat, 
for the most part, of what is usually styled 
parish business ; and, moreover, are neither 
very pleasant, nor altogether decent. 





Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co. 


Tue landscapes of this very elegant volume 
are by Stanfield, and the literary illustra- 
tions by Leitch Ritchie: except in the un- 
rivalled ‘Italy’ of Rogers, we never saw a 
book in which the pencil and the pen are 
more cordial. It has been mined in the 
true spirit of such works ; and executed with 
such success, that we know not whether the 
artist or the author have gained the most 
honour. They began their work wisely : they 
travelled rapidly through France—scaled the 
Alps by the route of the Simplon, and, de- 
scending into Italy, visited many of those en- 
chanting scenes where art mingles with nature, 
and cultivation with barrenness. What Stan- 
field drew, Ritchie described ;—described, in- 
deed, is not the word, for he has taken up the 
scenes delineated by the pencil, as matters too 





lovely to be improved by his skill, and con- 
nected them into one brilliant string by the 
magic of his narrative. All that the pen 
has added to these landscapes is so fresh and 
so new, so full of dramatic life and human 
nature, and yet so blended with what is im- 
portant of other days,—that we are alike 
amused and instructed. The author had us 
much at his merey—he might have over- 
whelmed us with Hannibal's March, and the 
Campaigns of Napoleon—he could have de- 
“oe us with Virgil, and in every page quoted 
Dante, Alfieri, and Byron; but he has been 
merciful,—and we thank him: he preferred 
interesting us from the stores of ready ob- 
servation, end saw the way which he went 
with his own eyes. Now, we must own, 
that Stanfield is sometimes less poetic in his 
handling than we expected ; and that Ritchie 
has shown that he can occasionally be flippant 
in his remarks, and not very tasteful in his 
delineations ; but the volume is no more the 
worse, than the sky is for a cloud. This 
volume has confirmed a remark hazarded 
by us some years ago, that the time would 
come when works of this sort would be drawn 
by one pencil and written by one pen. From 
a tree so beautiful let us pluck for our readers 
some refreshing fruit. ‘The first appearance 
of the loaded vines of Italy occasions the fol- 
lowing picturesque and natural deseription : 

“The aspect of the fields, however, is alone 
sufficient to inform us that we have crossed the 
Alps. The vines are here as much for orna- 
ment as use; and the poetical taste of the 
Italians displays itself in the thousand forms 
they are made to assume. The orchards are 
hung with these beautiful festoons; the corn 
grows under their rich canopy, that floats high 
above the field; and here and there a temple of 
Bacchus, built of his own vine, raises its dome 
over the land where he is still almost a God. 
Nowhere do we see, as in France and ep 
a field of grapes vying in elegance with a field 
of potatoes. Nothing reminds you that they 
are cultivated as a merchandize. They still 
wave above your head as they did in the days 
of Anacreon—mystic groves, sacred to pleasure, 
and poetry, and love. In France, the shadow 
of the vine may fall upon you, as you enjoy the 
‘dolce far niente’ at the porch of your cottage 
door; but here, even in the midst of the fields, 
you may ‘sit down under your own vine and 
your own fig-tree.’”” 


The author has not neglected to make in- 
quiries respecting the genius of Italy while he 
looked at her grapes and her temples. What 
he says of Petrarch and Laura is full of in- 
terest : he is in Milan :— 

“The library, besides the famous MS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and some fragments of 
Cicero, contains a Virgil which belonged to Pe- 
trarch, with a Latin note on the first leaf, in 
the poet’s hand-writing, preserving the follow- 
ing memorial of Laura : 

“* Laura, illustrious by her own virtues, and 
for ever celebrated in my poems, first appeared 
to my eyes, in my early youth, in the year of 
our Lord 1327, on the 6th day of April, at Ma~- 
tins, in the church of Saint Clare, at Avignon. 
And in the same city, on the same month of 
April, on the same 6th day, at the same early 
hour, in the year 1348, her light was taken away 
from the light of the world, when I, alas! was 
at Verona, unconscious of my calamity. The 
mournful account reached me at Parma, by letters 
from xy Ludovico,t in the same year, on the 
morning of the 19th of May. Her most chaste 
and all-beauteous body was interred in the 





+ A natural son of the poet. 
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We cut off one of her gown sleeves for the 
reader’s examination :— 


Lo! what a host of famed immortals throng 
To listen to our hallow’d song, 
With angel’s ears, 
Amid the spheres, 
Delighted with the theme sublime, 
Of Brunswick reigning to the end of time ! 
Heralds of indulgent heaven, 
On this prolific day, 
These moments of delay, 
May now be well forgiven ; 
Nor think your embassy foo long declin’d, 
While viewing such an era of mankind : 
Borne on seraphic wing, 
You ’ll soon o’ertake the swiftest blast, 
And—many looks behind you cast 
On Britain’s favour’d King. 


Here pause, O Muse, nor vainly fly 
Beyond thine own less ardent sky; 
Touch not that thrilling chord again 
Which moves the shades of mighty men. 
Fortunately, this ‘ Ode’ is not very long, 
otherwise our worthy monarch might pro- 
nounce that it, and all similar bales of 
flattery, whether in prose or verse, 
Are burdens for a camel, not a king. 
ee 


Adventures on the Columbia River ; includ- 
ing the Narrative of a Residence of Six 
Years on the Western Side of the Rocky 
Mountains, among various Tribes of In- 
dians hitherto unknown: together with a 
Journey across the American Continent. 
By Ross Cox. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

Ir has often been observed, that the heroes 
of most works of imagination, are eclipsed by 
some one of their subaltern rivals, whom the 
author had, probably, designed as mere foils ; 
but who, having been depicted more care- 
lessly, (and therefore more naturally,) iden- 
tify themselves with our feelings far more 
closely. It also not unfrequently happens, 
that the writer of a tale of real life selects 
some particular subject, magnified to him 
by association with his interests and feel- 
ings, which, however, proves but of secondary 
interest to the unprejudiced reader. 

Thus, in the work under consideration, 
our attention is more especially bespoke for 
the manners and customs of various “Tribes 
of Indians hitherto unknown ;” with whose 

eculiar customs and language, the voyageurs 
in the fur trade were, of course, obliged to 
familiarize themselves; but who appear, on 
the whole, to be as little deserving of descrip- 
tion, and as uninteresting a set of savages, 
as we have ever heard of. There is, never- 
theless, one subject, on which Mr. Ross 

Cox relies but little, that is highly en- 

tertaining and instructive. We allude to 

the perfectly novel view he gives us of the 
mode of conducting the fur trade,—or, in- 
deed, any kind of trade,—on the banks of the 

Columbia River. 

We learn, for instance, from the introduc- 
tion to thejwork, that “ courage was an indis- 
pensable qualification; not merely for the 
casual encounters with the Indians, but to 
intimidate any competitors in trade, with 
whom he might happen to come in collision.” 

At the very outset of his trading campaigns, 
the author gives the following very uninvit- 
ing description of the circumstances under 
which the traffic was conducted :— 

“Fighting, robbery, and starvation, in the 
interior, with drownings, massacres, and appre- 
hensions of farther attacks from the Indians on 
the coast, formed a combination sufficient to 
damp the ardour of the youngest, or the courage 
of the most enterprising. The retrospect was 





gloomy, and the future full of ‘ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness.’”’ i. 109. 

The boating expeditions, too, were fraught 
with dangers quite sufficient to appal our 
furriers of England, “ who live at home at 
ease” :— 

“Only three of us now remained, and we had 
neither pole nor paddle, by which we could guide 
our course. We quickly cleared the rapid; but 
had scarcely time to breathe an aspiration of 
thanksgiving, when we were hurried into another, 
from which we again escaped harmless. On 
emerging from this we were forced with incon- 
ceivable rapidity through a succession of cas- 
cades and rapids, two miles in extent; in the 
course of which, owing to our repeatedly strik- 
ing on the rocks, the timbers began to separate. 
A brief space of smooth water at length appeared, 
and we once more indulged a faint hope of 
escape, when a loud and roaring noise announced 
the immediate vicinity of a cataract. The cur- 
rent became swifter. I looked in vain for relief 
to my two companions. But neither the active 
mind of my friend M‘Gillivray, ever fertile in 
resources, nor the long experience of the Iro- 
quois, accustomed from his infancy to similar 
scenes, could suggest any chance of escape. 
The thunders of the cataract now dinned in our 
ears; the spray from the boiling abyss began to 
envelope us; and every succeeding moment 
diminished the slight hopes which had hitherto 
occasionally shot across our bewildered senses. 
An attempt to describe my feelings would be 
vain. The frightful rapidity of the current, 
joined to the apprehension of instant annihila- 
tion, banished even the recollection of ‘kindred 
home,’ which, for a moment, obtruded itself on 
my imagination. With hope fled despair, and 
in silent resignation we awaited our fate; but 
at the moment when it appeared inevitable, the 
sharp eye of M‘Gillivray observed that the raft 
was caught by a counter current immediately 
above the fall. He had asmall stick, with which 
he sounded, and found the depth did not exceed 
three feet. He instantly jumped overboard, 
followed by Louis and myself; and with a little 
exertion we succeeded in dragging the raft into 
an eddy, free from the influence of the great 
body of water, from whence we easily brought 
it to shore without the loss of a single article !” 

The clerks engaged by the rival fur com- 
panies appear to have been selected with a 
view “ tam Marti quam Mercurio” :— 

“M‘Neill’s face was in itself a letter of re- 
commendation. His countenance was a ruddy 
bronze, with a noble nose of the Nassau cut, a 
superb pair of full-blown Cossack whiskers, and 
an interesting transverse sabre-wound over his 
right eye. Valour was then at a premium, and 
M‘Neill’s character, joined to his warlike visage, 
at once secured him a handsome engagement. 
On his arrival in the interior, an opportunity 
quickly offered for trying his hand at his old 
profession. He was despatched with a few men 
to intercept a party of Indians who were loaded 
with furs, in order to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the Hudson’s-Bay Company. He 
found, however, that he had been anticipated 
by a clerk of the latter establishment. Warm 
words took place between them, and a duel was 
the consequence. M‘Neill drove a ball through 
his adversary’s hat, and there the affair ended. 
Some time after he was engaged in two broad- 
sword encounters, in which he wounded one of 
his opponents, and disarmed the other. His 
fame soon became established ; and wherever 
he appeared, opposition vanished.” ii. 278-79. 

But the best idea we can convey to our 
readers of the wild country traversed by 
these enterprising écorcheurs, may be sug- 
gested by the following characteristic speech 
of an Irish soldier of the 37th :-— 

While breakfast was preparing, I asked 





one of the soldiers, (an Irishman, ) how he liked 
the mode of travelling in that country. ‘By 
J—, Sir,’ he replied, ‘it’s awkward enough. 
Here we are cramped up ina bit of a canoe, 
e like chayney gods, with our muskets and 
<napsacks, striving to keep our clothes and 
*coutrements clane. We haven't seen a sign of 
Christianity these two or three months; not a 
church, or chapel, or house, or garden; nor 
even a horse, or a cow, or a sheep; nothing 
during the entire day ; just rocks, rivers, lakes, 
portages, waterfalls, and large forests; bears 
roaring a tattoo every night, and wolves howling 
a reveille every morning. O! to the devil I 
bob it !—Give me India or Spain, with all their 
hard fighting, before such an infernal, outland- 
ish, unchristian country.’” ii. 266-67. 


The following is a graphic sketch of an 
unwelcome visitor at a dinner party, on the 
Flat-head River :— 

“In the spring of this year (1816) Mr. 
M‘Millan had despatched ten Canadians in a 
canoe down the Flat-head River on a trading 
excursion. The third evening after quitting 
the fort, while they were quietly sitting rounda 


blazing fire eating a hearty dinner of deer, a ° 


large half-famished bear cautiously approached 
the group from behind an adjacent tree; and 
before they were aware of his presence, he sprang 
across the fire, seized one of the men (who had 
a well-furnished bone in his hand) round his 
waist, with the two fore paws, and ran about 
fifty yards with him on his hind legs before he 
stopped. His comrades were so thunder-struck 
at the unexpected appearance of such a visitor, 
and his sudden retreat with pauvre Louisson, 
that they for some time lost all presence of 
mind; and, in a state of fear and confusion, 
were running to and fro, each expecting in his 
turn to be kidnapped in a similar manner; when 
at length Baptiste Le Blanc, a half-bred hun- 
ter, seized his gun, and was in the act of firing 
at the bear, but was stopped by some of the 
others, who told him he would inevitably kill 
their friend in the position in which he was then 
placed. During this parley Bruin relaxed his 
grip of the captive, whom he kept securely un- 
der him, and very leisurely began picking the 
bone which the latter had aed Once or 
twice Louisson attempted to escape, which only 
caused the bear to watch him more closely ; but 
on his making another attempt, he again seized 
Louisson round the waist, and commenced giv- 
ing him one of those infernal embraces which 
generally end in death. The poor fellow was 
now in great agony, and vented the most fright- 
ful screams; and observing Baptiste with his 
gun ready, anxiously watching a safe opportu- 
nity to fire, he cried out, Tire! tire! mon cher 
frere, si tu m’aimes. Tire, pour Vamour du bon 
Dieu! Ala téte! dlatéte! This was enough 
for Le Blanc, who instantly let fly, and hit the 
bear over the right temple. He fell, and at the 
same moment dropped Louisson ; but he gave 
him an ugly scratch with his claws across the 
face, which for some time afterwards spoiled his 
beauty. After the shot Le Blanc darted to his 
comrade’s assistance, and with his couteau de 
chasse quickly finished the sufferings of the 
man-stealer, and rescued his friend from impend- 
ing death; for, with the exception of the above- 
mentioned scratch, he escaped uninjured. They 
commenced the work of dissection with right 
good-will; but on skinning the bear, they found 
scarcely any meat on his bones; in fact, the 
animal had been famishing, and in a fit of hun- 
gry desperation made one of the boldest attempts 
at kidnapping ever heard of in the legends of 
ursine courage.” ii, 105—7. 

There are abundance of these accidents 
by flood and field, scattered over the volumes, 
which on the whole, are pleasant reading. We 
must, however, call the author's attention to 
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his own very judicious remark—“ Young 
travellers should not make rash assertions; 
particularly if opposed to the received opinions 
of the world.” 

It is stated in the third page that, 

“ The 28th we spoke a Portuguese brig bound 
from Rio Grande to Pernambuco. The captain 
and crew of this vesselj were all negroes, the 
lowest of whom was six feet high.” 

And again, in the same page, that, 

“A few days after this we lost sight of the 
celebrated Magellanic clouds, which had been 
visible almost from the time we crossed the 
equator.” 

Now, we believe, that the received opinion 
of the travelling part of the community is, 
that when standing to the southward, “ for 
a few days,” from lat. 39°, the celebrated 
Magellanic clouds appear gradually brighter 
and more distinct. And, as to Portu- 
guese vessels officered and manned by six- 
feet negroes, it is the received opinion, that 
it would be difficult to pick out fifty recruits, 
fit for the rear-rank of a grenadicr company, 
in any part of Brazil; either in the crowded 
market-square of San Sebastian, on the beach 
of Braganza, or the Mole-head of Pernam- 
buco. 

We are, of course, prepared, on perusing 
the first volume of every traveller’s journal, 
to expect some trifling details which might 
as well have been omitted, and which, not 
unfrequently, savour of exaggeration ; but, 
we beg leave to be understood, undesigned 
exaggeration in most instances. We have 
already observed, that this work is by no 
means deficient in interest ; and, for this very 
reason, we would strongly counsel the writer 
to overhaul his note-book, and re-consider 
some things—the following, among others :— 

“ One albatross, which we caught in this man- 
ner, received but little injury. It had an enor- 
mously large bill, measured eleven feet from 
wing to wing when extended, and kept a fierce 
English bull-dog at bay for half an hour.” p. 5. 

“We also observed some prime plantations 
of sugar-cane. A few of those we measured had 
fourteen feet eatable, and were one foot in cir- 
cumference, which, I am informed, far exceeds 
the best Jamaica canes.” p. 41. 


We have reason to believe that the 
albatross, although it certainly clatters its 
huge beak in rather a formidable manner, 
when captured, is so far from being capable 
of withstanding the attack of an English 
bull-dog—or any dog, whether fierce or tame 
—that a ship's cat, if hungry, could and 
would master the largest that ever cruised 
off Cape Horn, as it sprawled helplessly about 
the decks. As to the enormous sugar-cane 
of Honaroora, we must take leave to doubt 
whether many eatable canes have been cut, 
in any part of the world, measuring fourteen 
feet in length and one foot in circumference. 
The best and largest canes grown on the 
N. W. coast of South America, are decidedly 
those of the mission of San Jose, near Cape 
San Lucar; and it is rare to cut a Creole 
cane (para chupar ) a fathom and a half long, 
and six inches in circumference. 

We shall conclude with one or two scat- 
tered notices ; and, first, of the Sandwich- 
island ladies :— 

“ Their dress consisted of a long piece of their 
country cloth wrapt in several folds round the 
waist, and reaching only to the knees, leaving 
the breasts and legs exposed to the criticisms of 
amateurs in female beauty; to this they occa- 
sionally add a scarf of the same material, which 





is negligently thrown over the shoulders, and 
falls behind. They are very corpulent: the 
favourite measured nearly nine feet in circum- 
ference round the waist; and the others were 
not much inferior in size. We may say of the 
royal taste, that 

They were chosen as we choose old plate, 

Not for their beauty, but their weight. ; 
Still they possess mild engaging countenances, 
with that ‘soft sleepiness of the eye’ by which 
Goldsmith distinguishes the beauties of Cash- 
mere.” 


We learn something of the costume of the 
gentlemen from the following :— 

“ Several of the chiefs have punctured on their 
arms the names of celebrated English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, captains of ships, &c. At the 
race-course I observed Billy Pitt, George Wash- 
ington, and Billy Cobbett, walking together in 
the most familiar manner, and apparently en- 
gaged in confidential conversation; while, in 
the centre of another group, Charley Fox, Tho- 
mas Jefferson, James Maddison, Bonaparte, and 
Tom Paine, were to be seen on equally friendly 
terms with each other.” 

Summary Justice. 


“One of the natives had a dispute about a bet 
with an English sailor who had been left here a 
short time before by his captain for mutiny. 
The Indian felt he was right, and refused to 
yield to the chicanery of the sailor, who, in 
order to intimidate him, drew from his pocket a 
small pistol, which he cocked, and presented 
in a menacing manner at the islander’s breast, 
swearing if he did not submit he would shoot 
him: this, however, was disregarded by the 
other, who seemed determined not to flinch ; 
but the king, who had observed the whole trans- 
action from his elevated position, ordered the 
sailor to be brought up to him, which was in- 
stantly complied with. He then took the pistol, 
and delivered it to one of his attendants to be 
placed in the royal armoury ; and addressing the 
sailor, told him the only punishment he should 
then inflict on him would be the forfeiture of 
the pistol; but in case he ever offended in the 
same manner again, he would have him put to 
death. We were quite delighted with this 
summary administration of justice, for the sailor 
appeared to be a quarrelsome rascal, and bore 
an infamous character among his associates.” 

Should the ‘ Columbia River’ attain to the 
honour of a second edition, which we think 
not unlikely, we would strongly recommend 
it to Mr. Cox to omit most of the letters from 
his “ camarades écorcheurs,” as they treat, 
for the most part, of what is usually styled 
parish business ; and, moreover, are neither 
very pleasant, nor altogether decent. 





Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co. 


Tue landscapes of this very elegant volume 
are by Stanfield, and the literary illustra- 
tions by Leitch Ritchie: except in the un- 
rivalled ‘ Italy’ of Rogers, we never saw a 
book in which the pencil and the pen are 
more cordial. It has been caudeul in the 
true spirit of such works ; and executed with 
such success, that we know not whether the 
artist or the author have gained the most 
honour. They began their work wisely : they 
travelled rapidly through France—scaled the 
Alps by the route of the Simplon, and, de- 
scending into Italy, visited many of those en- 
chanting scenes where art mingles with nature, 
and cultivation with barrenness. What Stan- 
field drew, Ritchie described ;—described, in- 
deed, is not the word, for he has taken up the 
scenes delineated by the pencil, as matters too 





lovely to be improved by his skill, and con- 
nected them into one brilliant string by the 
magic of his narrative. All that the pen 
has added to these landscapes is so fresh and 
so new, so full of dramatic life and human 
nature, and yet so blended with what is im- 
portant of other days,—that we are alike 
amused and instructed. The author had us 
much at his mercy—he might have over- 
whelmed us with Hannibal's March, and the 
Campaigns of Napoleon—he could have de- 
iaael us with Virgil, and in every page quoted 
Dante, Alfieri, and Byron; but he has been 
merciful,—and we thank him: he preferred 
interesting us from the stores of ready ob- 
servation, end saw the way which he went 
with his own eyes. Now, we must own, 
that Stanfield is sometimes less poetic in his 
handling than we expected ; and that Ritchie 
has shown that he can occasionally be flippant 
in his remarks, and not very tasteful in his 
delineations ; but the volume is no more the 
worse, than the sky is for a cloud. This 
volume has confirmed a remark hazarded 
by us some years ago, that the time would 
come when works of this sort would be drawn 
by one pencil and written by one pen. From 
a tree so beautiful let us pluck for our readers 
some refreshing fruit. ‘The first appearance 
of the loaded vines of Italy occasions the fol- 
lowing picturesque and natural description : 

“The aspect of the fields, however, is alone 
sufficient to inform us that we have crossed the 
Alps. The vines are here as much for orna- 
ment as use; and the poetical taste of the 
Italians displays itself in the thousand forms 
they are made to assume. The orchards are 
hung with these beautiful festoons; the corn 
grows under their rich canopy, that floats high 
above the field; and here and there a temple of 
Bacchus, built of his own vine, raises its dome 
over the land where he is still almost a God. 
Nowhere do we see, as in France and Germany, 
a field of grapes vying in elegance with a field 
of potatoes. Nothing reminds you that they 
are cultivated as a merchandize. They still 
wave above your head as they did in the days 
of Anacreon—mystic groves, sacred to pleasure, 
and poetry, and love. In France, the shadow 
of the vine may fall upon you, as pa enjoy the 
‘dolce far niente’ at the porch of your cottage 
door; but here, even in the midst of the fields, 
you may ‘sit down under your own vine and 
your own fig-tree.’”” 


The author has not neglected to make in- 
quiries respecting the genius of Italy while he 
looked at her grapes and her temples. What 
he says of Petrarch and Laura is full of in- 
terest: he is in Milan:— 

“The library, besides the famous MS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and some fragments of 
Cicero, contains a Virgil which belonged to Pe- 
trarch, with a Latin note on the first leaf, in 
the poet’s hand-writing, preserving the follow- 
ing memorial of Laura : ft 

“« Laura, illustrious by her own virtues, and 
for ever celebrated in my poems, first appeared 
to my eyes, in my early youth, in the year of 
our Lord 1327, on the 6th day of April, at Ma~- 
tins, in the church of Saint Clare, at Avignon. 
And in the same city, on the same month of 
April, on the same 6th day, at the same early 
hour, in the year 1348, her light was taken away 
from the light of the world, when I, alas! was 
at Verona, unconscious of my calamity. The 
mournful account reached me at Parma, by letters 
from my Ludovico, in the same year, on the 
morning of the 19th of May. Her most chaste 
and all-beauteous body was interred in the 





+ A natural son of the poet. 
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burying-ground of the Franciscans, on the even- 
ing of the day on which she died. Her soul, I 
verily believe, returned, as Seneca says of Afri- 
canus, to heaven, from whence itcame. I have 
thought proper to indulge myself in a melan- 
choly pleasure, by thus recording the sad event; 
and I do it on a leaf which comes often before 
my eyes, to put me in mind that there is nothing 
now of value in the world; but that, this chain 
of the soul being broken, I ought to escape al- 
together from Babylon; and to do this will be 
easy, by the grace of God, to one who is able to 
reflect with courage on the useless cares, the 
vain hopes, and the disappointments of life.’ ”” 

Our Royal Academy should thank Ritchie 
for his very clever and valuable description 
of the way in which the French transferred 
the ‘ Assassination of San Pietro Domeni- 
cano’ of Titian, from wood to canvas :— 

“In the passage from Venice to Marseilles, 
it had got wet, and, when laid out in a warm 
place after arrival, the board and the size-ground 
en which it was painted having dried sooner 
than the colours, the latter split into scales, In 
this predicament, it was determihed to transfer 
the picture to canvas ; and the delicate operation 
was undertaken by Hacquin, under the super- 
intendence of a committee of the Institute, con- 
sisting of two painters and two chemists. Gauze 
was first pasted on the painting, and, when this 
was dry, another covering of gauze, and then 
two successive layers of grey paper. When all 
was completely dry, it was laid upon a table, 
face downwards, and part of the wood removed 
by means of small saws, one acting perpendi- 
cularly, and the other horizontally. A plane, 
with a convex edge, was then applied, in the 
most delicate and gradual manner; and then 
another, with the edge broken into teeth, so as 
to answer the purpose of a rasp; and the board, 
being thus reduced to the thickness of a sheet 
of paper, was moistened with water, and taken 
off, in minute portions, with the point of aknife. 

“The distemper, or size-ground, was next 
removed, by means of water, and the back of 
the painting exposed. This, being found to be 
altogether dried up with age, was rubbed with 
cotton dipped in oil, to restore its flexibility, 
and wiped with a muslin rag. It was then 
painted over with white lead and oil, instead of 
the former ground, and in this state was allowed 
to dry for three months. When the ground was 
sufficiently dry, it was pasted over with gauze, 
and the gauze with canvas; and the picture 
was then detached from the table and laid upon 
its back. 

“The layers of gauze and grey paper being 
successively detached with water, the scales 
were moistened with thin flour paste, and covered 
with an oiled paper. A heated iron was then 
cautiously applied, and the painting rendered 
flat. ‘The same minute care was taken in fixing 
it upon the canvas, which was not attempted 
till the ground had received two additional coats 
of white lead and oil, with gauze between. The 
picture was then put into the hands of a painter 
skilled in repairing, and entered upon a new 
lease of its existence.” 


There is something very becoming and 
graceful in our protestant author’s account 
of a Catholic procession, which he met in the 
valley of the Adige :— 

“ Between Padua and Vicenza we fell in with 
one of those processions which, in Catholic 
countries, give an air of old-world simplicity to 
the popular religion. It consisted of more than 
a hundred females, headed by a single priest, 
and accompanied by some boys in white gowns, 
and the sacristan ringing his bell. They tra- 
versed the fields with a quick step, and in re- 
gular array, chanting a hymn, with the purpose, 
as we were told, of blessing and sanctifying the 
produce of the earth, and of offering the incense 





of praise and gratitude to the Giver. They were 
all in their holiday dresses of virgin white, and 
almost all arrayed in the white veil, so dear to 
the eastern Lombards. The youngest came 
first, consisting of little children, crowned with 
flowers; then the young maidens, with well- 
sunned cheeks, and flashing eyes; then the 
staid matrons, looking business-like and dis- 
creet; and, lastly, the tottering grandmothers, 
with their hair as white as snow. At the next 
village we found the streets strewed with flowers, 
which the piety of the inhabitants had spread 
under the feet of the procession as it passed.” 
Of the dramatic stories with which the vo- 
lume is enlivened, we can give little account: 
they are natives of the places where they are 
related, and exhibit the people in their cos- 
tume both of mind and we ; nor can we 
find room for any specimens of that amusing 
tittle-tattle with which the way over the 
Simplon and through Italy is beguiled. Other 
Annuals seem books of shreds and patches ; 
but this is one continued narrative, embel- 
lished with a connected series of fine en- 
gravings. We have no doubt the success of 
the work will enable us to see Stanfield and 
Ritchie set out on another journey, more 
profitable, and as pleasant as this. 





The Comic Offering ; or, Ladies’ Melange 
of Literary Mirth, for 1832. Edited by 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tuts, truly, is “a hardy Annual”! We did 

not expect to find it shooting forth a se- 

cond season. In the preface “ the lady does 
protest too much,” we think. Mention is 
made of former success—of liberality of sup- 
port—of the fame of her anonymous help- 
mates—of the execution of the illustrations 

—of the kindness of the critics, &c. We fear 

all this will not reconcile the mirthful and 

the humorous to a small mixture of cold 

Hood-and-water. 

The prose and poetry is chiefly written by 
Miss Sheridan; but occasionally by Mrs. 
Walker, Miss Sandilands, Captain N., Mr. 
S. Lover, Mrs. Moodie, and Lady Clarke— 
(all, as Miss S. remarks, ‘justly esteemed 
favourites in the circles of literature”)—and 
is very like M. Martin’s parodies on lions 
and lionesses; and has much the same style 
of somnolent sprightliness. The charm of 
the coterie is my Lady Clarke ;—would that 
we were blessed with her ladyship’s acquaint- 
ance! She has two parodies on two organ 
songs, which are not to be surpassed. 

Perhaps we ought to give an extract, so 
we will even turn to our favourite Lady 
Clarke, and give a specimen of what may be 
done by a lady of rank :— 


Parody on ‘ Oh no, we never mention her.’ 


Oh no, I never mentioned it, 
I never said a word ; 

But lent my friend my five pound note, 
Of which—I 've never heard! 

He said he merely borrowed it 
To pay another debt— 

And since 1 ’ve never mentioned it, 
He thinks that I forget / 


Whene’er we ride, J pays the ’pike; 
J settles every treat : 

He rides my cob—he drives my cab— 
But cuts me when we meet ! 

My new umbrell’ | lent him, too, 
One night ’twas wery wet; 

Though he forgets it ne’er came back, 
Ah me !—ZJ don’t forget ! 


To Sally Sims, my own true love, 
Few visits can i y: 

But, think how kind my friend behaves, 
He calls op her each day! 





—————— | 
By him I’ve sent rich pearis and rings, 
ith fruit and Govee abet: 
The fruit and flowers came safe to hand, 
The rest—my friend forgot ! 


Sometimes I treats Miss to the play, 
And, what I can’t abide, 
Is when J just sits down by her, 
My friend ’s at t’other side! 
Such whisp’ring and such quizzing, toc, 
They keeps, to make me fret ;— 
1 know ’tis only ‘ make-believe,’ 
But still—I can’t forget. 
‘ A friend in need ’s a friend indeed ;” 
This J have found quite true ; 
For mine is such a needy friend, 
He sticks to me like glue ! 
We’re like, they say—for oft have I 
n taken for—his debts : 
He makes so free with me and mine, 
Himself he quite—forgets ! 
My friend is cousin to a lord ; 
And when a feed I sport, 
He always asks his own fine friends, 
Who drink Champagne like Port! 
Last night—down my own werry stairs 
They kick’d me, for a bet ! 
By Goles! 1 ’ll fight them every one— 
*s—if I don’t forget ! 

We were half out of humour with Mr. 
Hood for bringing such troubles upon us by 
his mad waggeries as the ‘ Humourist’'— 
Humour is’t ? as our ag we find, face- 
tiously added in the bills; but the ‘Comic 
Offering’ ought to be a burnt-offering. 





MEMOIRS OF THE DucHESS OF ABRANTES. 


Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abran- 
tes ; ou, Souvenirs historiques sur Napoléon, 
la Revolution, le Consulat, l’ Empire, et la 
Restauration. 

[Second Notice.] 
In our former notice of this work, we gave 
an extract, showing that, in the opinion of 
the Duchess, the love between Bonaparte 
and his wife, was not so strong as it is repre- 
sented to have been in the Memoirs of Jose- 
phine, lately reviewed in this paper. The 
anecdote of Murat, which we quoted, is but 
one of the many which became known to 

Napoleon. During the expedition to Egypt, 

Madame Bonaparte spent much of her time 

with her friend Madame Tallien, then the 

mistress of a certain celebrated financier, by 
whom she had four children. 

When, to allay the tediousness of an Egyp- 
tian bivouac, the lively jest went round, 
Bonaparte was sometimes wont to amuse 
himself, by seeming to question the fidelity 
of certain married ladies left behind. On 
one occasion, an officer of rank retorted by 
detailing, in the broadest terms, the intimacy 
supposed to subsist between Madame Bona- 
parte and the handsome banker, accounts of 
which had just been received from Paris. 
The financier, who then enjoyed an income 
of four millions of francs, was represented as 
living in princely state, and dividing his 
tenderness, like a sultan, between the two 
ieading beauties of the day, without exciting 
the jealousy of either. Bonaparte’s imme- 
diate silence and change of countenance in- 
dicated how deeply this story had wounded 
his feelings. From this period may be dated 
his dislike of Ouverard, which he afterwards 
evinced by the most unjustifiable abuse of 
power. The following is a sketch of 

Madame Tallien. 

“The life of Madame Tallien is one of the 
most extraordinary and most diversified I have 
yet known. She might have become the French 
Aspasia, and with much greater advantages than 
were enjoyed by the Aspasia of Athens, with 
whom her wit, her beauty, and her political in+ 
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fluence may serve to establish a comparison. 
She certainly might have been appreciated 
much higher than the latter, even in spite of the 
refined taste of the Athenians, and although 
neither of her husbands was a Pericles. The 
destiny of the remarkable woman was as singular 
as herself. She was born in Spain, where her 
father, M. de Cabarrus, a French banker settled 
there, had acquired a great reputation. At 
twelve years of age, Theresa Cabarrus was the 
most lovely among the beauties of Cadiz. Her 
father sent her from home at this early age ; 
because he was still too young to take upon 
himself the surveillance of so charming a crea- 
ture. She was seen, about this period, by her 
uncle Jalabert, who could not escape the fasci- 
nation which this beautiful girl, with a look and 
a smile, exercised upon every man who beheld 
her. He wanted to marry her, but she gave 
the preference to M. de Fontenay, to whom she 
was united some time after. With the most 
refined wit, a cultivated mind, and intellectual 
powers of a high order, Madame Tallien would 
still have possessed more than an ordinary share 
of attractions, even had she been less beautiful. 
* * * She was dressed in a riding-habit of 
deep blue casimere, with yellow buttons and 
collar and cuffs of red velvet. Upon her beau- 
tiful black hair, cut @ la Titus, and hanging in 
graceful ringlets round her lovely face, she wore, 
a little on one side, a cap of scarlet velvet 
trimmed with fur. In this costume, her beauty 
was really dazzling. Madame Tallien was always 
good and obliging; and yet such is the effect of 
a tainted name, that the public, in passing their 
judgment, could never separate her cause from 
that of Tallien. They who knew her, could 
alone do her justice.” ii. 273—76. 

The Duchess after informing us, that, on 
Bonaparte’s return to France from Egypt, 
Madame Bonaparte and Louis had set out 
for Lyons, under a supposition that he would 
pass through that city on his way to Paris, 
thus continues :— 


“Madame Bonaparte was a prey to great and 
well-founded uneasiness. Whether she were 
guilty or only imprudent, she was strongly ac- 
cused by the Bonaparte family, who were desi- 
rous that Napoleon should obtain a divorce. 
The elder M. de Caulincourt stated to us his 
apprehensions on this point ; but whenever the 
subject was introduced, my mother changed the 
conversation, because, knowing, as she did, the 
sentiments of the Bonaparte family, she could 
not reply without either committing them, or 
having recourse to falsehood. She knew, more- 
over, the truth of many circumstances, which M. 
de Caulincourt seemed to doubt, and which her 
situation with respect to Bonaparte prevented 
her from communicating to him. * * * 
Madame Bonaparte committed a great fault in 
neglecting, at this juncture, to conciliate her 
mother-in-law, who might have protected her 
— those who sought her ruin, and indeed 
effected it nine years later. For the divorce in 
1809 was brought about by the joint efforts of 
all the members of the Bonaparte family, aided 
by some of Napoleon’s most confidential servants, 
whom Josephine, either as Madame Bonaparte, 
or as Empress, had done nothing to make her 
friends. * * Bonaparte, on his arrival 
at Paris, found his house deserted, but his 
mother, sisters, and sisters-in-law, and in short, 
every member of his family, except Louis, who 
had attended Madame Bonaparte to Lyons, 
came to him immediately. The impression 
made upon him by the solitude of his home, and 
its desertion by its mistress, was profound and 
terrible, and nine years afterwards, when the 
ties between him and Josephine were severed 
for ever, he showed that it was not effaced. 
From not finding her with his family, he inferred 
that she felt herself unworthy of their presence, 


and feared to meet the man she had wronged, 
He considered her journey to Lyons as a mere 
pretence. tlie de Bourrienne says, 
that for some days after Josephine’s return, 
Bonaparte treated her with extreme coldness. 
As he was an eye-witness, why does he not 
state the whole truth, and say that, on her return, 
Bonaparte refused to see her, and did not see her ? 
It was to the earnest entreaties of her children, 
that she owed the recovery, not of her husband’s 
love, for that had long ceased, but of that ten- 
derness acquired by habit, and that intimate 
intercourse which made her still retain the rank 
of consort to the greatest man of his age. Bona- 
parte was, at this period, much attached to 
Eugéne Beauharnais, who, to do him justice, 
was a charming youth. He knew less of Hor- 
tense; but her youth and sweetness of temper, 
and the protection of which, as his adopted 
daughter, she besought him not to deprive her, 
proved powerful advocates, and overcame his 
resistance. In this delicate negotiation, it was 
good policy not to bring any other person into 
play, whatever might be their influence with 
Bonaparte; and Madame Bonaparte did not 
therefore have recourse to either Barras, Bour- 
rienne, or Berthier. It was expedient, that 
they who interceded for her, should be able to 
say anything, without the possibility of a reply. 
Now Bonaparte could not, with any degree of 
propriety, explain to such children as Eugéne 
and Hortense the particulars of their mother’s 
conduct. He was therefore constrained to 
silence, and had no arguments to combat the 
tears of two innocent young creatures at his 
feet, exclaiming, ‘ Da not abandon our mother 
—she will break her heart! And ought injustice 
to deprive us poor orphans, whose natural protec- 
tor the scaffold has already deprived us of, of the 
support of one whom Providence has sent to re- 
place him?’ The scene, as Bonaparte has since 
stated, was long and painful, and the two chil- 
dren at length introduced their mother, and 
placed her in his arms. The unhappy woman 
had awaited his decision at the door of a small 
back staircase, extended at almost full length 
upon the stairs, suffering the acutest pangs of 
mental torture.” ii. 343—48. 

Bonaparte and the Egyptian Snake-catcher. 

“The chief of the snake-catchers came imme- 
diately, and the General-in-Chief said to him, 
by means of his interpreter, ‘ There is a serpent 
in this house ; if you find it, you shall have two 
sequins for yourself, and two more for your men.’ 

“The man having prostrated himself, called 
for two buckets of water. As soon as they were 
brought, he undressed himself, and remained in 
a state of complete nudity ; then filling his mouth 
with water, and creeping on his belly like the 
reptile he sought, squirted it through his teeth, 
so as to imitate the hissing of aserpent. Having 
crept in this manner through the ground-floor, 
he placed himself before the General-in-Chief, 
and said, with a savage laugh, ‘ Mafiche, Ma- 
fiche ;’ which means, ‘there is none.’ The 
General also laughed, and said, ‘ How is this? 
Is the fellow, in good earnest, able to tell?” He 
then ordered the interpreter to explain clearly 
that the reptile had been seen. ‘I knowit,’ re- 
plied the fellow; ‘I smelt him as I entered the 
house.’ ‘ Here we are,’ said the General-in- 
Chief, ‘the acting is now going to begin. Well! 
let the serpent Be found, and I will give thee 
two sequins more.’ 

“The man immediately recommenced creep- 
ing, and squirted water on all sides. He as- 
cended, in the same manner, a staircase, leading 
to an upper story, occupied by Bourrienne. A 
long dark corridor opened into several apart- 
ments. It was lighted by a sky-light at the 
further end, which gave a view of the country; 
and at the bottom of this sky-light was placed 
the water-fountain, this spot being the coolest 
in the house. The opening itself was sufficiently 








large to give, from the other yong | of the 
corridor, a view of the beautiful blue Egyptian 
sky. On attaining the landing-place of this 
corridor, the juggler paused, and betrayed emo- 
tion. He was closely followed by the General- 
in-Chief and a number of officers, attracted by 
curiosity. The General did not lose sight of the 
fellow an instant, and was determined, if he dis- 
covered the least trick, to take him in the act, 
On seeing him shudder and close his eyes, ‘ Thy 
man is beginning his part,’ said the General to 
Junot. And, in truth, the snake-catcher was in 
a most extraordinary state. Habitually pale, as 
all swarthy skins are, he became every moment 
paler. He called for more water, washed his 
body, squirted and hissed as before, but pro- 
ducing another kind of hissing. He looked on 
each side of the landing-place, made a sign 
with his hand to keep silence, and, still creep- 
ing upon his belly, advanced to the right side 
of the corridor, which was the darkest part of 
it. Ina short time, after squirting his mouth- 
ful of water, he exclaimed, in a low tone, ‘ There 
he is !’—‘ I should be delighted to do him the 
honours of hospitality,’ said the General-in- 
Chief. But, my friend, I suspect thou art laugh- 
ing at us.—Do you know that this rascal with 
his hissing, has been making fools of us for the 
last hour, in forcing us to run, without umbrellas, 
after his imaginary serpent?’ The snake-catcher 
continued to hiss and creep. On a sudden, a 
black and round body, resembling the branch of 
a tree, appeared in relief upon the pure azure, 
which was visible through the sky-light. It was 
a handsome serpent, real, alive, and about six 
feet long. At this sight, the fellow redoubled 
his hissing and squirting ; and the serpent, after 
uncoiling itself from around the fountain, hissed 
in its turn, but its note was much more piercing. 

“ Junot informed me that the eyes of the 
reptile shone, in this sombre corridor, with a 
blood-coloured flame. It glided along the foun- 
tain, and stopped; then a slight noise was 
heard: it was the reptile rising upon its tail. 
The snake-catcher could not do the same, be- 
cause he had no tail; but he raised himself half 
up, and made a slight motion. In an instant the 
reptile darted at him. He was waiting for this 
attack; and, at the very moment it was made, 
caught the animal with one hand round the 
throat, which he squeezed with such violence, as 
to force open its mouth, into which be spat. 
The effect was magical; the reptile seemed to 
have received its death-blow. e man after- 
wards extracted its fangs, or rather the venom 
contained in small vesicles attached to its jaws. 
He then played with it, put it round his neck, 
made it dance, and at length devoured it alive. 
‘ Well, General,’ said Junot, ‘what have you to 
say of this adventure ?’—‘ What can I say, to an 
effect of chance? Thy snake-catcher is a lucky 
charlatan ; that is all.’”’ iv. 159—63. 


Lannes. 

“General Lannes then twenty-eight years of 
age, was five feet five or six inchest in height, 
slightly, even elegantly formed, with feet, legs, 
and hands of remarkable beauty. His face was 
not handsome, but expressive; and when his 
voice conveyed one of the military thoughts 
which led him to those deeds of valour, by which 
he acquired the name of the Rolando of the 
Army, ‘then,’ said Junot, ‘his eyes which you 
see so small, become immense and shoot light- 
ning. Junot told me that he considered Lannes 
the bravest man in the army, without any excep- 
tion, because his courage, always equal, received 
neither augmentation nor decrease from circum- 
stances which operate upon almost all other 
military men. He possessed the same sang froid 
on coming into action, in the midst of the mélée, 
and in the most difficult situations, as when he 
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Yeturned to his tent. To these advantages, in- 
appreciable in an officer, particularly a general 
officer, Junot informed me, that he added a 
rapid coup d’eil, an instantaneous conception, 
and a justness of appreciation, which he had 
met with in no one but the First Consul. Ac- 
cording to Junot, it was Lannes who united the 
most qualifications necessary to form a perfect 
man of arms. He was, besides, a good man, a 
faithful friend, and a sincere lover of his country. 
He had a heart truly French, and in the beaur 
jours of the republic, or in the days of Ja belle ré- 
publique, nothing couples his recollections with 
blood, unless it be the blood of the enemies of 
his country.” 
Duroc. 


“ Duroc came next to Lannes, amongst those 
whom Junot mentioned to me. He was, I be- 
lieve, a year younger, well made, of the same 
height as Lannes, slight like him, but with more 
distinguished manners, His face might please, 
but I did not think it agreeable. * * * His 
eyes were tolerably large, but too much on a level 
with his face, for his look ever to be in harmony 
with either his smile or any other expression ; 
which made those who did not like him, say that he 
was wanting incandour. But I, whose dear friend 
he was, can say that I knew his heart better than 
anybody, and I can certify his goodness and 
the perfection of his character. * * * Duroc 
had remarkable talents. Bonaparte, who could 
judge men, in distinguishing him amongst his 
comrades, and in sending him to execute his 
orders at foreign courts, at a period when it 
was not in our power to content ourselves with 
saying, ‘ The Emperor, my master, orders you to 
speak or to hold your tongue,’ understood what 
he could perform.” 


Bessiéres. 


“ Colonel Bessiéres, for he had then no higher 
rank, became at this period one of Junot’s friends. 
Of the same age as his comrades, he was taller 
than Lannes, and like him, he was from the 
south, of which his accent left no doubt. He 
had good teeth, squinted a little, but not dis- 
agreeably so, and his appearance rather pleasing 
than otherwise; but, i e Lannes, he had the 
mania of wearing powder. The difference in 
their co¢ffure, was in the cut of the hair, which 
in Bessiéres fell in small ‘ dog’s ears’ on each 
side of the head, and a long and thin tail @ Ja 
prussienne replaced the cadogan worn by Lannes. 
He was then, jointly with Eugéne Beauharnais, 
Colonel of the guides, or chasseurs &@ cheval of 
the consular guard. They lived together, and 
report says, that they were fond of all the joys 
that fortune and youth can procure.” 

Eugéne Beauharnais. 

“Eugene Beauharnais was still a child, but 
was then what he promised to be at a later 
period, a charming and amiable youth, with the 
exception of his teeth, which, like those of his 
mother, were horribly bad. His whole person 
was an assemblage of elegance, the more attrac- 
tive, because he added a quality rarely found 
with it, frankness and gaiety in his manners. 
He would laugh like a child; but his risible 
faculties were never excited by anything in bad 
taste. He was amiable, graceful, polite without 
obsequiousness, and fond of jokes, but without 
impertinence. He was a good actor, sung de- 
lightfully, danced as his father had done when 
he obtained a surname; in short, he was a very 
agreeable young man.” iii. 308—14. 

4 Scene from the Revolution. 

“On the following day, my brother was obliged 
to remain some time at home, to put in order 
some papers which my father had marked to be 
destroyed. He left home at three o’clock to 
pay us a visit, and perceived as he went along, 
groups of individuals, whose sanguinary drunk- 
enness was horrible. Many were naked to the 





waist, and their arms and breasts covered with 
blood. They bore tattered garments upon their 

ikes and swords. Their countenances were 
inflamed, and their eyes haggard ; in short, their 
appearance was hideous. These groups became 
more frequent and more numerous. My brother, 
in his uneasiness about us, determined to come 
to us at all risks, and drove rapidly along the 
Boulevard, until he arrived opposite the house 
of Beaumarchais. There he was stopped by an 
immense mob, composed also of half-naked in- 
dividuals besmeared with blood, and who had 
the appearance of demons incarnate. They 
vociferated, sung, and danced! It was the sa- 
turnalia of Hell! On perceiving Albert’s ca- 
briolet, they cried out ‘ Let it be taken to him! 
Let it be taken to him! He is an aristocrat!’ 
In a moment the cabriolet was surrounded by 
the multitude, and from the middle of the crowd, 
an object seemed to arise and approach. My 
brother’s troubled sight did not enable him at 
first to perceive long auburn tresses clotted with 
blood, and a countenance still lovely. The ob- 
ject came nearer and rested upon his face. My 
unhappy brother uttered a piercing cry! He 
had recognized the head of Madame de Lam- 
balle.”’ i. 203-4. 

We are happy to announce, that a French 
edition is about to be published by Messrs. 
Colburn & Bentley, and at one-half the price 
of the Paris edition. 





The Horseman’s Manual ; being a Treatise 
on Soundness, the Laws of Warranty, and 
generally relating to Horses. By R.S. 
Surtees. London, 1831. Miller. 


Tuey who keep horses “to ride or draw,” — 
and the number of such persons is pretty 
extensive,—ought to know how to protect 
themselves against farcy, thoroughpin, capped 
hocks, spavins, glanders, high-blowing, and 
the “thousand natural ills” which lurk under 
a Coper’s advertisement, or a Dealer’s war- 
ranty. The little volume before us is evi- 
dently the work of a gentleman of some law, 
some waggery, some knowledge, and more 
love of a horse. What he has written, 
although his exercise is rather light and short, 
he has written well. His pen goes at a hand- 
canter. He might, indeed, have conveyed 
a little more of veterinary tuition in his pages 
—and whilst he cautioned you against the 
unsoundness of a splint, he might have been 
a little more explicit on the nature of and 
remedy for the complaint. Half the number 
of horse-owners are most comprehensively 
ignorant of the shape, virtues, and vices of a 
horse. So as the animal has four legs, a 
mouth, and a back-bone, the niceties of sym- 
metry and health are unheeded. We can 
safely recommend this little volume to all 
persons who are desirous of being amusingly 
initiated into the dubious law of horses—and 
who do not disdain some knowledge of the 
merits and maladies of that most invaluable 
of all four-footed friends. 





Ibernia Pheenicea, seu, Phtenicum in Ibernia Inco- 
latus, ex ejus priscarum Coloniarum Nominibus, 
et idolatrico Cultu Demonstratio. Auctore 
Doctore Joachimo Laurentio Villanueva. 
Dublini; typis R. Graisberry. 1831. 

VILLANUEVA, one of the most distinguished 

of the Spanish emigrants, and at present resi- 

dent in Ireland, has lately published this work, 
to prove, from the names of the ancient colonies, 
and the character of their idolatrous worship, 
that Ireland was originally peopled by the Phee- 
nicians. All this so harmonizes with the humour 





f our warm-hearted countrymen, that we should 
not wonder to hear that the worthy patriot of 
Spain was rivaling in popularity any patriot in all 
Ireland. To those who know the high literary 
character of Villanueva, we need hardly add, that 
the work is written in pure and classical Latin,and 
is only another proof of his great erudition. We 
recommend it to all who are curious in such 
matters—and to all who are not—for its sale 
will be serviceable to one of the most learned 
men in Europe, now eighty years old, who pre- 
ferred truth, and justice, and liberty, to the 
highest dignities in the Spanish church, and 
was content to leave home and country, and this 
world’s honour, for a grave among strangers, so 
he might die with a clear conscience. 

This Mr. Alaric Watts may call the “ claw-me 
claw-thee’’ system, and hunt over the Diario for 
the return compliment—or he may confidently 
assert that it is there,as of Hogg’s courteous men- 
tion of Allan Cunningham in the Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal, in which it now appears, by the 
open declaration of the editor, Hogg never wrote 
one line on the subject. 


The Battle of Oblivion; or, Criticism and Quack- 
ery. By D. W. Coller. 1831. Chelmsford, 
Meggy & Chalk; London, East. 

A critic, says the writer in his preface, “ ought, 
in the clash of bookselling interests, to stand as 
the sea-mark of public taste.” After this, we 
need hardly add, that booksellers’ critics are not 
treated very courteously. The writer, however, 
with the best intentions, does not hit clean from 
the shoulder—he thinks too much of his own 
attitude—he overlays his subject with words ; 
but the subject is good, and, as a specimen of 
the style, we shall give a few lines. 

But now !—what though a vigorous writer’s art 

Impel each sentence quivering to the heart ; : 

What though the muse’s wreath round science twine, 

And fiery genius flash through every line,— 

The critic—alias advertising sage— _ 

Ne’er reads the work, but scans the title-page— 

Runs o’er his base “ retainer book,” to find — 

The author’s talents, tact, and stren of nd, 

Then dashes off the quaint the kingly “‘ We,” 

And measures out his fustian by his fee. 

The following is the address of a celebrated 
Bibliopole to his troops previous to the great 
battle. ae 

Awake your slumb’ring ire, 

Ere puffs, and pence, and es expire? 

We fight for life,—’tis Quackery claims our aid— 

We shared her smiles and flourish’d in her shade,— 

She foster'd cant, set titled genius free, 

And d—d the men who publish’d not with me. 

Then sound the tocsin—rouse the quarto pow’rs 

Who, safe in garrets, manufacture Tours ; 

Bring up the Monthly’s “‘ milk and water” style 

Let he cavil, bluster, and revile ; 

Call every critic from his murky den, 

Let ev’ry writer battle pen to pen: 

Who brings Oblivion’s head, with slaughter wet 

Shall have three columns, gratis, in Gazette. 


The Cabinet ; or, the Selected Beauties of Litera- 
ture. ByJ. Aitken. Edinburgh, 1831. Con- 
stable & Co. 

Tue gentle Gazette was roused into an unusual 

display of virtuous indignation on the first ap- 

pearance of this interesting volume. The taste 
with which the selections have been made, the 
superior style in which the work has been brought 
out, could not, in the eyes of the modern Aris- 
tarchus, atone for the crime of making extracts 
from the works of living authors, and enabling 
persons of moderate means to acquire a know- 
ledge of the present state of literature. The 
reasons assigned for this unseemly display of 
wrath are sufficiently ludicrous: it is asserted 
that injustice is done to the original authors by 
the publication of these selections. It is a strange 
way of doing a man an injury to extend his 
fame, and make the public acquainted with his 
merits. We are next told, that authors are pre- 
vented from collecting their fugitive pieces when 
the best of them have been thus republished. 
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Now, the ‘Cabinet’ will never have the circulation 
of Blackwood’s Magazine ; and yet the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ in its pages 
did not, in the slightest degree, impede the sub- 
sequent circulation of Galt’s work, and, indeed, 
was a principal cause of its merited popularity. 
It may seem the easiest thing in the world to 
make extracts, but the initiated know that few 
literary tasks require more care, caution, and 
discretion. The editor of the ‘ Cabinet’ possesses 
all these qualifications, and his volume will be 
no unacceptable boon to the numbers whose 
limited means prevent them from purchasing 
the multitude of costly works from which his 
selections have been made. Many of the ex- 
tracts are taken from works whose circulation 
was so limited, that they may be said to be wholly 
unknown; and the gratitude both of the writers 
and the public is due to him who has rescued 
them from unmerited oblivion. 


The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood. 


WE had intended announcing ‘ The Comic An- 
nual’ after our custom; but Mr. Hood, who of- 
fends against all propriety, insistson announcing 
himself: —‘‘The public in general, and the 
Livery of London in particular, are respectfully 
informed, that, in spite of Sir Peter Laurie, the 
Comic ANNUAL, like the Lord Mayor, intends 
to come forward, for ‘one cheer more.’ It will 
appear in the same month with the new Chief 
Magistrate ;—and the usual quantity of prose 
and verse, with a new service of plates, are in 
active preparation for the occasion. Having 
twice served its office before, there is little ne- 
cessity for any declaration of its unpolitical 
principles ;—but its studious aim being to be 
‘ open to all parties,’ it pledges itself to attend 
impartially, (for 12s.,) to any requisition that 
may be addressed to Mr. Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, 
modestly suggesting, that in compliance with 
the decided spirit of the times, the purchaser 
should inquire for the Comic AnNuaL—the 
whole Comic ANNUAL—and nothing but the 
Comic ANNUAL.” 





A Dictionary of Biegraphy, comprising the most 
Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, and 
Professions. By R. A. Davenport. London, 
Tegg. 

A little unpretending volume, that seems to us 
almost without rival. It contains biographical 
notices of between four and five thousand per- 
sons—is beautifully printed, as all books are at 
the Chiswick Press—is illustrated with three 
hundred and fifty-five well executed wood-cuts, 
and is sold for twelve shillings! If this does not 
tempt purchasers, then the love of bargains is out 
of fashion. It will be a very useful volume to 
those who are obliged to economize in the pur- 
chase of a library. 





The Quarterly Journal of Education, No. IV. 
London, Knight. 

THERE isa very interesting paper in this num- 
ber, on the management of the ‘Gottingen Li- 
brary, and we strongly recommend it to the 
attentive consideration of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and the reverend Heads of our 
Universities. It would appear from this report 
to be one of the best managed establishments in 
Europe, and we believe our own Public Libra- 
ries to be among the werst. 





4 Geological Manual. By H. T. de la Beche, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. London, 1831. Treuttel 
& Wiirtz. 

We have been sometime waiting for leisure to 

report on this work, and can no longer defer 

announcing the publication: for it was much 
wanted, and will, therefore, be most acceptable 
to many. Geology, as a science, is yet imper- 
fect; and there will be, therefore, in all works, 





many disputable points; but this seems, to us, 
excellently well adapted to win on the reader to 
become a student: it makes the acquisition of 
knowledge a pleasure. 


The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack, for 1831, 
Hobart Town; edited and printed by H. Mel- 
ville. London, Smith & Elder. 

Ir is rather late to be reviewing an Almanack 

for 1831—but Van Diemen’s Land is not within 

the twopenny post, and books published there 
do not always reach us wet from the printers. 

We, however, notice this work for the valuable 

information it contains relating to the settle- 

ment; and we think all who have any thoughts 
of emigrating, or any friends who may have 

_- should certainly possess themselves 

of it. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE SEA ELVES, 
Merrity ho! merrily ho! 
Over the bounding sea, 
In the whirlpool’s sweep and the billow’s flow 
Merrily carol we. 


Merrily, merrily, at midnight, 
When the gust comes dark and strong, 
We trim our wings for their fleetest flight, 
And our harps for their fairy song. 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, 
On the wings of the booming wind, 
We leave with our fairy minstrelsy 
The lightning-flash behind. 
Hark! hark! hark! 
The sailor hears our cry, 
And the billow drinks his heaving bark 
As our pinions pass him by. 
Listen! listen! listen! 
His scream on the sweeping wave ! 
The ocean pearls shall glisten 
O’er his tomb in the deep sea cave. 


Merrily, merrily speed we on— 
To the spicy east—away! 
There’s a goodly ship by far Ceylon 
Must founder ere the day. 
Merrily speed we our fire-fly track, 
Through the mist so salt and chill, 
That thickens the dun of the whirlwind’s rack 
On its dark career of ill. 


Lo! lo! lo! 
Yon goodly ship’s distress ; 

She sleeps to-night in the ocean’s flow, 
So fearful, fathomless. 


Heaving, slowly heaving — 
Groaning, lowly groaning ; 

For her will there be grieving, 
Wail, and tears, and moaning. 


Lo! it comes—it comes! the billow 
That will sweep her shrouds and deck; 
Stilly she sinks to her coral pillow, 
A gallant, goodly wreck ! 
Merrily ho! merrily ho! 
Over the bounding sea, 
In the whirlpool’s sweep and the billow’s flow 
Merrily carol we. 
J. K. B. 





TO AN INFANT. 
BY PETER AGAR. 
Boy, you are in your cradle laid, 
Your mother—in her coffin near: 
We little thought she would have died ; 
And half forgot to shed a tear ;— 
For when we saw your opening eyes, 
We fondly deemed to you was given, 
The task to intercede with Death, 
By smiles so lately brought from heaven! 
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CHILD AND MOTHER. 


Cuxp of the laughing eye! sweet infant boy! 

In the first rosy beam of life so wild 

Disporting on maternal breast, dear child! 

Like flow’ret dancing in the gale for joy. 

What playful dreams thy little thoughts employ— 

What tiny world of fairies dost thou see, 

Plying their silken pinions merrily ?— 

O, that no shade thy prime of bliss destroy! 

Happy the mother’s heart is throbbing now, 

To mark the little visionary’s pranks; 

Yet happier soon will be, by violet banks 

To guide the falterer’s feet, and show him how 

The bee sucks sweet, and bid him mock the 
song 

Of cuckoo loud, the forest depths along. 


H. Sewet SToKEs. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. LYTTON 
BULWER AND MR. PICKEN, 
Respecting Mr. Watts’s ‘ Conversazione.’ 


[We publish these letters, as in duty bound, although 
it gives us great pain even to advert to the subject. 
After Mr. Watts’s slanderous gossip, and Mr. Bulwer’s 
affectation, we fear the public will feel nothing but 
contempt for literary men.] 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


3rd November, 1831. 

S1r,—You will highly oblige me by giving a place in 
your valuable Journal to the following correspondence, 
into which I have been forced, in self-vindication, by a 
scandalous and mistaken attack upon me in that por- 
tion of Mr. Watts’s ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ so justly con- 
demned in your last paper. Complaining of some 
expressions respecting him, which he says have lately 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, he has taken upon 
himself to vilify me on their account, although I have 
not written a line in that periodical for more than a 
twelvemonth,—unless a paper on a general subject of 
literature, like the others by me, published within the 
year, but in the hands of the publisher sixteen months 
ago, can be considered so. How anything regarding 
the ‘ Club- Book’ should have excited his spleen, so as 
to call forth the gratuitous impertinence, that it was 
** composed of the el y ibutions” of my 
friends, I am at a loss to know—unless it be the success 
of the book, which certainly takes nothing out of his 
pocket. But in putting this forth to the public, he not 
only might have known to the contrary, but did know 
it to be a falsehood, by my own answer to his question 
on the subject, at the table of a mutual friend, where 
he sat with me, apparently as my friend also. The 
same wilful slander is, in his elegant expression about 
reciprocal puffing, applied to the ‘ Club-Book,’ when, 
besides other circumstances, that work has noteven been 
noticed at all in the periodical which he is pleased to 
suppose me to have so much to do with. Butit would 
be waste of your time, Sir, and that of your readers, 
for me to reply, as I might, to his several attempts to 
injure me; and I pass over all else but that, wherein 
he seems to strengthen an i imputation on my 
character in society, by bringing in with it a respectable 
name. On this point, however, | have thought it ne- 
cessary to use some diligence, and the result is below ; 
Mr. Bulwer coming forward to assist me in repelling 
the imputation,—and perhaps to take some little blame 
to himself,—in that pt manner to be expected 
of a man of honour. I trouble you no farther, Sir, 
not even on the injurious imputation of evil-speaking, 
—which will probably create a smile in those who 
know its author,—unless it be to say, that it is not usual 
in the world for evil-speakers to have so many old, 
and such warm friends, as 1 can with pride and grati- 
tude boast of, and appeal to on an occasion like this. 

I remain, with much respect, 


Sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
Anprew Picken. 





contr 








Gothic Cottage, Regent’s Park East, 
Ist November, 1831. 
S1r,—I am sorry to trouble you so soon upon the sub- 
ject of our conversation of yesterday ; but, finding that 
th dal hh, in a note to page 235 of the 
7). un. 
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e re, od 
* Literary Souvenir,’ just is g y un- 
derstood, as i d d by Mr. Watts, to apply to me, 
as well as the not less slanderous passage w 1 am 
named in page 247, I am placed in a position so pain- 
ful before the public, (the author of all this being in the 
meantime out of the way—at Paris, as I have been in- 
formed at his house,) that I feel no time ought to be 
lost, on my part, in publicly noticing these foul asper- 
sions. Dragging me before the public, coupling my 
name with your own, without the slightest provocation 
that lam aware of,—I never having, directly or in- 
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directly, written one line concerning either him or your- 
self, in any publication whatever,—it is impossible that I 
can rest quietly, suffering his libels to be circulated all 
over the country, without taking what measures I can 
to give them public and unqualified contradiction. 
Passing over the falsehood about the eleemosynary 
contributions to the ‘ Club-Book,’ to which your own 
recollection so readily supplied you with a contradiction, 
as far as you might have been concerned, the chief as- 
sertion that requires all this trouble, and which, if true, 
would justly exclude me from all society, is the one in 
the passage understood to be pointed at me, that I had, 
“by a trick,” obtained admission into your house for 
the purpose of lampooning you in Fraser’s Magazine. 
Now, knowing as you do the straight-forward facts 
of the case, as well as how the misapprehension, just 
intimated to me, afterwards arose—as to my being the 
author of a certain paper in Fraser’s periodical—and 
upon a simple suspicion of which, (expressed in your 
family in the confidence of private society,) Mr. Watts 
has founded, and published to the world, his calumnious 
assertion, (after the exp ion had underg the usual 
process of travelling gossip,) I trust you will, with the 
same frankness as in conversation yesterday, state in 
writing, and upon the understanding that I may pub- 
lish it with this letter, how far my communications 
with you deserve the name of a trick—whether the 
misapprehension in question was, or not, expressed as 
a mere conjecture—and whether, as | understood you 
to mention, you had afterwards learned the truth, that 
the article alluded to was written by another person. 
In reading that article yesterday, for the first time, 
I confess 1 was surprised at the kind of knowledge dis- 
pa in it, which, whether true or imaginary, is far 
yond anything that | could pretend to ; as also at its 
generally inoffensive character. Bearing testimony, 
however, to your gentlemanly conduct towards me 
from the first, I feel almost obliged to Mr. Watts after 
all, for giving me opportunity of repelling such in- 
jurious gossip as I seem of late to have been made the 
subject of. 


I have the honour to remain respectfully, 














ir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
ANDREW PICKEN. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P., &c. 


Hertford Street, Nov. 2, 1831. 

S1r,—In reply to your letter received to-day, wherein 
you request me to assist you in repelling a charge 
which you consider to have been made against you in 
the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ viz. (so you state it), “ that of 
having, by a trick, obtained admission to my house, for 
the purpose of lampooning me in F'raser’s Magazine,” 
I beg to repeat the particulars of that communication 
which you honoured me with, and to which you con- 
clude the charge referred. 

Some time since, you called upon me with a request 
that I would contribute to a work you proposed to pub- 
lish : you obligingly stated that any poe terms 
I er myself fix, would be, in all probability, acceded 
to. replied, that pecuniary terms would not be an 
object with me; and I refused becoming a contributor 
to your work, from reasons wholly untinctured with 
any considerati of I Shortly after your 
visit appeared some article in a periodical of that day, 
—and not yet, 1 fancy, extinct,—called, you say, 
Fraser's Magazine, which did me the honour to de- 
scribe, with some minuteness, the room into which you 
had been shown. As you were the only person who 
had avowedly written for that publication who had 
ever entered my house to my own knowledge, I cer. 
tainly believed you the author of the article in question, 
You have since assured me you were not so, with a 
degree of shame and mortification at the suspicion, 
which does you the highest credit. 1 do not for a mo- 
ment doubt your assertion. I entirely exonerate you 
from the charge. And, as an additional confirmation, 
could it require one, of your word to that effect, 1 cer- 
tainly heard, before you last called upon me, that the 
author of the said paper was some other person—no 
visitor to myself—and therefore most probably a visitor 
to one of my servants. It is possible that the same in- 
dividual, for whom you are so laudably indignant to 
be mistaken, is the writer of other articles which, I 
am informed, have appeared in the same publication ; 
and in which, if I mistake not, I have been honoured 
with a more scurrilous notice. 

Adieu, Sir; while I feel that this letter must entirely 
satisfy yourself, your friends, and the public, I also feel 
for the pain you must experience, as a man of honour 
and a cultivator of letters, in heing connected with any 
magazine,—of some articles in which you so rightly con- 
sider it so disgraceful to be the author, that you cannot 
too warmly rebut the charge, or too hastily acquit your- 
« of the suspicion. 

Tam most happy to give you full licence to publish 
this letter—(so long, wy course, as it is published 





ENTIRE and unaltered). 
And | have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Epwarp Lyrron BuLWweER. 
Andrew Picken, Esq. 
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HINTS FOR THE HISTORY OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE.—No. III, 


Ir has been frequently the theme of won- 
der with historians, that a body so ardently 
attached to their native literature, and so 
tenacious of their political rights as the Ro- 
man plebs, should allow both to be wrested 
from them, and wholly annihilated by an 
aristocracy, immeasurably their inferiors in 
numerical strength, and almost as much 
below them in common sense and political 
information. But, if an impartial inquirer 
will diligently examine the question, his 
wonder will be, not that the people failed, but 
that they ever had a chance of victory—not 
that the nobles triumphed, but that their 
privileges were ever endangered. To say 
nothing of the unity of purpose and concen- 
tration of energies with which an oligarchy 
contends to preserve its usurped power, it 
has always an engine of immense potency at 
its command—an engine which all pretend 
to despise, but to whose influence all, more 
or less, succumb ; in one word, the oligarchy 
were in possession of Fashion. The magic 
power of this talismanic word is the subject 
of daily experience, and yet the extent of its 
dominion seems rarely to os engaged atten- 
tion. Yet, within the memory of a genera- 
tion that has not quite disappeared, Fashion 
has led our own wise countrymen through as 
many absurdities as would fill a goodly vo- 
lume. It was the fashion to hate the French ; 
for the very plausible and cogent reason, that 
they were guilty of being born in France : it 
was the fashion to believe Bonaparte a mon- 
ster of iniquity, and to found our belief on 
stories to which no one for a moment gave 
credit: it was the fashion to believe the 
catholics the enemies of freedom, because 
our catholic ancestors lived under a despotic 
government before free institutions were 
known or appreciated. It has been, and ever 
will be, the feshion to give sentence on the con- 
clusion, after adjourning the premises; and 
if the said conclusion happens to contain any 


word that can be formed into a cant term, it | 


will be found as convincing, and infinitely 
more powerful, than all the dialectics of Aris- 
totle. The conclusion deduced in Rome after 
the most approved fashion of the aristocracy, 
contained, luckily, two such epithets—vulgar 
and revolutionary—words harmless enough 
in their plain and common meaning, but 
which, in the cant of fashion, signified every- 
thing that was base, infamous, and detestable. 

Now, that “the schoolmaster is abroad,” 
and “the march of intellect” has changed 
into a gallop, it would not do for a sober 
essayist to omit all consideration of the pre- 
mises, and perch at once upon the conclusion ; 
and we must therefore examine the applica- 
bility of the epithets given to the popular 
literature and the popular demands, by the 
Roman aristocracy. The songs of Nevius 
were voted vulgar—that is, they possessed 
such plain sterling merit, that even the illite- 
rate owned their power. They were strains 
“‘warbled in wood-notes wild,”—whose 
beauty, like that of the songsters of the grove, 
spoke to the hearts of the educated and un- 
educated. How, then, were they vulgar? 
will be asked. The answer is already given : 
the vulgar delighted in them ; and whatever 
pleases the vulgar, is vulgar. Q. E. D.—it 
follows in fashionable logic as clearly as the 
thirty-second proposition in the first book of 
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Euclid—which Aristotle quotes as the most 
perfect example of demonstration. In the 
reign of James I. one William Shakspeare 
was deemed a vulgar poet; he graced not 
his works with polished images imported 
from Greece om Italy—he followed that 
most vulgar of all teachers, Nature ; and a 
pedantic court rejected his dramas as unwor- 
thy of notice. Shakspeare himself despaired. 
Though he lived several years after the pro- 
duction of his last tragedy, he made no 
attempt to collect and revise works placed 
under the ban of aristocratic taste : and, 7 
that the press had been previously invented, 
his name would have been only preserved in 
memory by some line in Pope, as that of 
Nevius is in Horace, describing him as a 
writer who, in his day, had been a great 
favourite with the mob. The advocacy of 
popular rights was with much more justice 
stigmatized as vulgar, for the simple reason, 
that those whom the oligarchy chose to con- 
sider as vulgar, were the persons who felt 
most interest in their support. That the 
vulgar care about themselves, is indisputable 
—that imitation of the vulgar is vulgarity, 
no one dare question—and if the vulgarity 
of advocating reform does not follow as a 
necessary inference, then is the logic of 
oligarchy the veriest fraud in existence. 

The process of reasoning, by which popular 
literature and popular claims was proved re- 
volutionary, is not less cogent or less instruc- 
tive. Everybody knows that revolution means 


the turning round of a wheel ;—now, by one - 


ingenious turn the oligarchy had tumbled 
the democracy to the ground, and, in order 
to raise it again, the wheel must be set in 
motion—which motion was, of course, re- 
volution. So farthe argument of the oligarchy 
was incontrovertible ; but it did so happen 
that there had been once a revolution effected 
by the nobles themselves, in which, after 
having cashiered a king, they erected the 
despotism of privilege on the ruins of the des- 
potism of prerogative, and to which they 
constantly referred as the epoch whence the 
blessings of the constitution should be dated. 
The revolution of 1688 was never more of a 
cuckoo-cry in England, than that of U.C. 
244 was in Rome ;—Brutus and William 
both rejoiced in the names of “ great de- 
liverers”; and the “pious, glorious, and 
immortal memory” of both was toasted by 
the greatest enemies of their political prin- 
ciples, and the worst traducers of the cause 
for which they had lived and died. Now, 
Nevius and some others thought, that if a 
revolution against the despotism of preroga- 
tive was confessedly deserving of the highest 
praise, there was not primd facie evidence 
that a revolution against the despotism of 
privilege would be the consummation of 
iniquity. He insisted that the word “ revo- 
lution,” like the word “ man,” stands of itself 
indifferent to good or evil, and derives its 
character from the epithets by which it may 
be qualified. This reasoning was, of course, 
stigmatized as radical and vulgar; nor can 
we deny that, in some degree, it merited 
both these opprobrious terms : it was radical, 
for it went at once to the very root of the 
matter in question—it was vulgar, for its 
cogency was perceivable by the meanest 
capacity, 

Mo understand how the spell-words, “ revo- 
lutionary” and “vulgar,” when once sanc- 
tioned by Fashion, became more resistless 
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than any Runic rhyme or magic incantation, 
it isnecessary to mark out some effects of the 
Punic war on the great body of the plebeians. 
It was during the progress of this protracted 
contest, that an aristocracy of wealth, or ra- 
ther a graduated subordination, was formed 
in Rome. The merchants and bankers deemed 
themselves a class above the wholesale dealers 
—these again looked down upon the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen, who, in their turn, 
despised the artisans—the artisans thought 
themselves a grade far above the day-la- 
bourers—and these latter probably found 
“in the lowest depth, a lower deep,” and 
thought themselves a privileged aristocracy 
in comparison with some nondescript class 
of proletarians. The history of every country 
shows that people will submit to even mon- 
strous tyranny, — that they be fur- 
nished with a plentiful supply of victims, 
over whom they may tyrannize in their turn. 
The judicious parent that told Master Tommy 
he should have the dog to kick, if he took 
his medicine cheerfully, concentrated into a 
single sentence the arguments by which suc- 
cessive oligarchies have enlisted on their 
side the absurd prejudices and irrational 
passions of the most influential portions of 
the democracy. “ See what will be the effect 
of the proposed reform in the Roman state : 
your porter will have as valid a vote in the 
state as yourself; those classes on which 
you look down with just contempt will be 
raised to terms of perfect equality; you are 
labouring to transfer government from pro- 
perty and intellect, to poverty and ignorance 
—take care lest, in overthrowing our influ- 
ence, you root up the foundations of your 
own.” It would be an idle waste of words 
to show the utter absurdity of such an argu- 
ment, which, in fact, simply amounted to 
this :—“ Permit us to oppress you by taxes 
and misgovernment at our pleasure, in order 
that you may retain the shadow of domination 
over others.” But before Englishmen of the 
ea day venture to deride the civic block- 
eads in Rome, who were duped by these 
fallacies, it behoves them to consider whether 
some similar description was not, in times 
not quite removed from memory, rather ap- 
plicable to themselves ;—let them remember 
the time when the phrase “our colonies,” 
cost them millions of money and thousands 
of lives; and when the expression, “our 
kingdom of Ireland,” had nearly caused an 
equal expenditure of gold and blood. 
hen people speculate on a change of 
government, they usually regard more what 
they are to lose than what they are to gain, 
It would have been easy to prove to the mer- 
cantile and the agricultural classes in the 
Roman republic, that the restoration of the 
rights usurped from them by the oligarchy 
would have been infinitely more valuable 
than the retention of the fancied privileges 
which raised them in their own estimation 
above certain classes of their fellow-citizens; 
but then the privileges were exclusively their 
own, the rights should be shared with others; 
and long habit had taught them to look to 
their class first and the community after- 
wards, 

We have shown how the phrase “ revolu- 
tionary” was powerful ; we must now add thatit 
was conveniently applicable to the most oppo- 
site events. Did a popular candidate succeed at 
an election—it was at once said, “ What neces- 


sity can there be fora change? do you notsee 
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that the people already possess influence suffi- 
cient to return a majority of their friends? 
To give them more power would be only to 
effect a democratic revolution.” On the other 
hand, if the popular candidate by any chance 
failed, the oligarchy insisted, that “a reac- 
tion had taken place, that the people no 
longer desired change, and that to force it 
upon them would be ee To 
both these inconsistent arguments the same 
answer would serve. In the contest between 
an oligarchy and a nation, the former pos- 
sesses the first great element of strength— 
unity of purpose,—and, consequently, unity of 
action: a nation on the other hand is broken 
up into classes and fragments of classes, and 
between these divisions jealousies, and the 
acerbity of petty disputes must ever exist— 
they are forgotten indeed at a moment of 
high excitement and general enthusiasm, but 
they are easily rekindled when security be- 
gets carelessness. Besides, it is not easy to 
convince every individual elector of the value 
of his single vote—“ I am but one, and I may 
safely gratify private interest or friendship 
by thie vote, for there will be more than 
enough to counteract the influence of my de- 
linquency.” The fool forgets that his neigh- 
bours may use a similar process of reason- 
ing, and commits political suicide contrary to 
his own intention. 

For a nation to succeed in its endeavours 
for freedom, advantage must be taken of the 
very top of high water; when the “tide is 
taken at the flood, it leads on to fortune ;” 
when once the ebb has commenced, it is cer- 
tain that for a very long period their “ fortunes 
must be bound in shallows.” Men will not 
long continue on the tip-toe of expectation ; 
some become weary, others timid; the luke- 
warm become absolutely cold; smothered jea- 
lousies break forth, the bond of union is 
broken; and the oligarchy, which could not 
for a moment have withstood the collected 
forces, easily masters the classes in detail. 
Secret conspiracies succeed to constitutional 
meetings ; the violent and the factious become 
leaders instead of the temperate and patriotic 
—then comes violence and civil commotion, 
and plunder, and bloodshed; and a despot’s 
throne at length is erected on smouldering 
ruins. 

It would be idle to say that the nobles alone 
caused the overthrow of the Roman constitu- 
tion; the people merit as much, if not more 
blame than the oligarchy. Proof against open 
violence, the democracy could not resist de- 
lay : the vantage-ground was relinquished, the 
alarm-posts deserted, and the forces dispersed, 
when the preservation of a strong front for a 
brief space would have given victory to liberty, 
permanence to the constitution, and happi- 
ness to the nation. While the epithet “revo- 
lutionary,” was thus potent in the cause of 
misgovernment, its auxiliary “ vulgar” was not 
less efficacious. Those who are loudest in 
proclaiming 

Vain is the plumage o’er a brainless head, 

Vain o’er the faithless heart the riband spread— 
do not the less revere the waving of the plume 
and the rustling of the riband. To imitate 
the follies, to echo the opinions, and to adopt 
the cant phrases of the aristocracy, is thought 
by many an : gree to nobility. The 
sense in which the world uses the phrase 
“vulgar” is, that which belongs to those who 
are, or whom we deem, beneath us. False 


pride and false shame, equally the rulers in 





that factitious state of society which the vicis- 
situdes of property during the war had formed 
in Rome, made each class shrink with ludi- 
crous horror from anything that seemed to 
sink it to an inferior level. Those interested in 
misgovernment availed themselves of these 
eri and the fools, that is, at least one 
1alf of the Roman citizens, when the moment 
of enthusiasm was passed, yielded themselves 
up quietly to the enjoyment of fancied pre- 
eminence and real degradation. Though the 
political condition of Rome is closely con- 
nected with the history of its literature, there 
probably will be some who may deem that 
we have devoted too great a space to the 
contests between the aristocracy and demo- 
cracy. In answer, we have only to say, that 
some sketch of these struggles was necessary 
to the full developement of the history of Ro- 
man literature ; and that, having once touched 
upon the subject of the crimes and follies 
that led to the overthrow of the Roman com- 
monwealth, justice required that its fair share 
of blame should be apportioned to the several 
parties concerned in effecting the dire con- 
summation. 

Amid ail the “changes of realm and 
chances of time,” one thing remains un- 
changed, and that is human nature. The his- 
tory of one political contest should be a chart 
to those engaged in another; we have con- 
structed our outline map from the historians 
of the period; and if pilots, who steer the 
vessel of the state through the same political 
sea, escape a rock, shoal, or quicksand, that 
we have pointed out, our utmost hopes will 
be more than surpassed. But politics (thank 
Heaven!) are not the immediate subject of 
our lucubrations ; and, having said enough to 
make our account of the literary contest in- 
telligible, we heartily and sincerely bid them 
a long farewell! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Our booksellers have made out their bill 
of mental fare for the winter, and an indif- 
ferent sort of one it is. Murray, whose table 
was wont to be spread to overflowing, is 
busied in heating up Byron’s made dishes, 
and Gifford’s peppery preparations—Long- 
man serves up Annuals and cold meats—and 
Colburn & Bentley are making a savoury 
stew, according to sundry receipts of a do- 
mestic kind. The ‘Essays, Moral, Political, 
and Literary,’ of William Gifford, in six 
volumes, will make a pretty and most read- 
able work: as much so as Byron’s fourteen 
tomes, with all their engravings ; for the surly 
shoemaker was unequalled for quiet cutting 
irony, and had as little ruth in his heart for 
a young author, as an eagle has for a young 
lamb, when its bleat is first heard among the 
pasture-mountains; in short, his heart was 
as hard as his own lap-stone or steel-faced 
hammer. ‘The English Commonwealth,’ by 
Francis Palgrave, promises to be a valuable 
book: the author’s knowledge and sagacity 
are well known. ‘The ‘ Essays, Moral and 
Political,’ of Southey, will teem, no doubt, 
with ingenious speculations upon the changing 
aspect of the times, when he who wears the 
clouted shoe, ashamed of supping his birth- 
right porridge with a parish spoon, seems 
resolved to right himself. ‘The History of 
the Reformation,’ by Bishop Burnet, makes 
us care less for what Mr. Blunt, of Cambridge, 
may have to say about it; nor do we feel 
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the want of the new ‘ Life of Peter the 
Great,’ though it is to be written by the 
Editor of the ‘ Mutiny in the Bounty.’ 

We were inclined to have said something 
civil of the first number of the New Monthly 
under the acknowledged editorship of Mr. 
Bulwer, but have been offended at the silly 
puffing with which the change was announced; 
and the offensive display of the same sort of 
aristocratic impertinence, which appears in 
his letter to Mr. Picken, in this day’s paper. 
What a skin-deep assumption in the editor 
of one magazine to affect not to know of the 
existence of a rival work! However, we 
will add, that it claims praise for a new 
spirit—a varied one, at any rate; and, cer- 
tainly, several of the papers are very readable : 
that on the present parliament is candid and 
judicious. Fraser, this month, amid all his 
nonsense and his bitterness, has several ex- 
cellent papers—grave, serious, and learned ; 
and Blackwood has one of his dramatic con- 
versations, full of natural gaiety, harmless 
wit, and pleasing criticism. He dissects that 
pointed and clever article in the Edinburgh 
Review, on ‘Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson’ : 
the assertions which he cannot shake, he 
laughs at. There is an article, on the same 
subject, in the Quarterly Review—clear and 
able, but too encomiastic on Croker. 

In Art, we only hear of Newton’s voyage 
to his native America, for the purpose of re- 
freshing his sight with new scenes and wilder 
human nature: he intends, we hear, to give 
us some of the same sort of scenes with the 
pencil, which Cooper has given us with the 
pen. We hope America will be kind to him, 
for he is one of the most gifted of her sons. 
We regret to learn that these disastrous 
times have had their influence on the fortune 
of a very clever sculptor: and it is whispered 
that another, of equal skill, will soon be 
obliged to relinquish his profession. Chantrey 
is in Scotland, erecting his colossal statue of 
George IV., and Westmacott is on Windsor 
Hill, seating George III. in the saddle of 
that stupendous horse, to which we lately 
alluded. Turner has brought a prince's ran- 
som in drawings from the picturesque Scottish 
isles; and we hear that his Landscape An- 
nual will certainly appear. 

The first meeting for the season of the 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, was 
held on Wednesday: and it is some proof 
that the recollections of others are as pleasant 
us our own, that there was a strong muster 
of the members, and several visitors were pre- 
sent. The exhibition of works of art was not 
very rich: the more interesting pictures were 
Mr. Derby’s large and elaborate water-colour 
drawing of ‘ James, Earl of Derby—and the 
Countess of Derby’ (the defender of Lathom), 
by Child, after Vandyck: a picture, for 
richness of colour and delicacy of execution, 
not often equalled. Mr. F. Nash also brought 
with him an interesting portfolio of drawings ; 
and others, from the pencils of Stanfield, D. 
Roberts, Cattermole, J. H. Wright, and 
Martin, attracted attention: but we must not 
omit to mention a drawing, fu!l of promise, 
by a provincial artist, of Lichfield, we hear, 
of the name of Frank Stone, which was ge- 
nerally admired. Burnett's new print of 
‘ Reading the Gazette,’ received all the com- 
mendation it so richly deserves. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the season was held on 
Tuesday last, A, B. Lambert, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Hon. Charles Agar 
and Capt. Mignean were elected Fellows of the 
Society.x—A part of a branch of the Tamarix 
Orientalis, brought from the vicinity of the ruins 
of Babylon, was exhibited by the chairman, and 
stated to be a portion of the only tree now to be 
found within one hundred miles of that once 
celebrated city. A communication was read from 
Dr. Latham, announcing, that two specimens of 
the short-tailed tern (Sterna plumbea of Wilson) 
had been killed very recently near Winchester. 
The birds had been exhibited to him, and were 
considered to be the first examples of this spe- 
cies as yet recorded to have been met with in 
England. A paper, by Robert Browne, Esq., one 
of the Vice Presidents of the Society, was read 
by the Secretary, but the subject was not of ge- 
neral interest. 

The donations, chiefly in books connected 
with the various branches of natural history, 
accumulated during the recess, were very nu- 
merous, and examined with great interest. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 2.—This being the first evening of the 
session, the Society assembled at their apart- 
ments in Somerset House, Roderick Impey 
Murchison, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows, 
James Forbes, Esq., of Edinburgh, and Hon. 
Charles Harris. 

The President then communicated a paper 
from Dr. Turnbull Christie, F.G.S., containing 
the observations made by the author in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo; and during his 
journey from that city, by Cefalu, and Nicosia, 
to Catania, and thence along the eastern coast 
to Cape Passaro. The memoir described, in 
detail, the secondary and newer deposits which 
constitute that part of Sicily, but dwelt more 
particularly on the bone caves and bone breccia, 
which occur near Palermo and Syracuse ; and 
on the data which they afford of the relative 
periods when the coasts of Sicily were raised 
above the present level of the sea. 

The paper was illustrated by numerous sec- 
tions, and a large collection of specimens, which 
was presented to the Society. 

The author of this memoir, who had arrived 
thus far on his journey to India, has undertaken 
the laborious task of investigating the geology 
and meteorology of Hindostan; and for that 
purpose had provided himself, previously to his 
departure from Europe, with complete sets of 
necessary instruments. 

The tables were covered by numerous other 
contributions, both to the museums and the 
library. Among the donors to the former, were 
Capt. King, R.N., (the collection made during his 
survey of Terra del Fuego, &c.), Henry Witham, 
Esq., of Edinburgh, Dr. Buckland, the Directors 
of the United Mexican Mining Association, 
Dr. Tebbs, &c. &c.; and among those to the 
latter, were the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, Miss Benett, H. T. de la 
Beche, Esq., J. Lindly, Esq., G. W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, Esq., Michael Faraday, Esq., Charles 
Babbage, Esq., the Managers of the Royal In- 
stitution, John Edward Grey, Esq., &c. &c. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Nov. 1.—Letters were read, descriptive of 
the black Constantia grape, and of a new variety 
called the Muscat Eshcolata, from the Earl of 
Tyrconnel, and from Mr. D. Money, of the 
Hampstead Road. The former communication 





was illustrated by drawings of the variety, the 
latter by the fruit itself. 

In the exhibition, we observed an extremely 
fine specimen of the Cypripedium Insigne, from 
the nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. 
The beauty of the new Salvias, Verbenas, and 
Fuchsias, as the garden of the Society, fully 
accounted also for the great request in which 
they are at present held. 

The names of the successful competitors in 
the exhibitions of the different tribes of fruits 
and flowers, during the past summer, were an- 
nounced, with the class of medal to which the 
had become entitled. We were happy to find, 
that the number of prizes bestowed, exceeded 
that of the last two or three seasons. 

Sir Edmond Hayes, Bart., and E. M. L. 
Mostyn, Esq., were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE usual monthly meeting of the Zoological 
Society took place on Thursday, Joseph Sabine, 
Esq., in the chair.—After the minutes of the 
last meeting had been read and confirmed, 
twenty-four candidates were balloted for and 
elected. The report read by the Secretary stated 
the cash balance in hand to be 25931. 14s. 6d., 
after investing one-fifth of the whole receipts of 
the last month as usual. The report also stated 
the intention of the council, in compliance with 
the wish of several members, to institute an 
annual exhibition, and give premiums to the 
breeders of the best examples of different spe- 
cies of animals, both of utility and ornament, the 
particulars of which would be duly made public. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 29.—Dr. Granville introduced the sub- 
ject of Cholera, with some remarks on the code 
of sanatory regulations lately issued from the 
Board of Health. He thought them not merely 
unnecessary, but inapplicable to the pu 
intended. He traced the disease from its origin, 
and followed its track geographically—minutely 
detailed the symptoms, and entered fully into 
the pathology. He declared himself decidedly 
opposed to the opinion entertained by the 
members of the Board of Health, as to its con- 
tagious character, and threw out a suggestion 
that the presence of some muriatic acid in the 
stomach might be possibly a main source of 
irritation, and thought chemical analysis of its 
contents consequently very desirable. He con- 
cluded with an examination of the several modes 
of treatment, and selected the stimulating, both 
internal and external, conjoined with the ab- 
straction of blood, as the most rational and most 
likely to be attended with success. 

In the discussion which followed, it was agreed 
that, this evening, members should confine their 
observations to the etiology of the disease; and 
that the principles of treatment be a subsequent 
topic for debate. 

Dr. O’Shaugnessy ably argued against Dr. 
Granville’s chemical hypothesis, and declared 
his conviction that cholera was infectious. He 
conceived, that a disorder which, like this, had 
been only observable where there was extensive 
human intercourse, which had visited both 
mountain and valley, braved every degree of 
climate, and penetrated the most strict cordon 
sanitaire, could not be otherwise than conta- 
gious in the extreme. The Doctor particularly 
referred to the Festival at Mecca, where it had 
broken out, and been conveyed by the different 
merchants there assembled, on their return to 
their respective districts. —Dr. Gregory also ex- 
pressed his impression in favour of its conta- 
gious character, and suggested the possibility of 
its being a Nova Pestis, about to take up a 
permanent residence among us, like Small Pox, 
on its introduction some centuries since.—The 
speakers who followed coincided with Dr. Gran- 
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ville’s views: Dr. Johnson especially argued at 
some length in favour of its non-contagious 
character ; he conceived it to be mainly depend- 
ing on the state of the atmosphere, operating on 
peculiar temperament of body and susceptible 
constitutions. He thought discretion in diet, 
and cleanliness, the best preventives. He in- 
stanced a variety of facts to prove that the com- 
plaint is not propagated by contact—and in con- 
clusion remarked, that the waters on the Con- 
tinent had, during the past year, been observed 
to be considerably increased in temperature, 
and ingeniously adverted to the volcanic erup- 
tion in the Mediterranean, in connexion with 
that fact, as indicative of some terrestrial fer- 
ment, and consequent exhalation, as a probable 
cause of this pest to human nature. The debate 
was very spirited and interesting to the last 
moment, and eventually adjourned to the next 
meeting (this evening). 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mowpay, fiw a Sgn cooces Miah, P.M. 
Turspay, Medico-Chirurgical Society. .} past 8, p.m. 
Wepnss. Society of Arts ............$ past 7, P.M. 
Fripay, Astronomical Society........Eight, p.m. 
Saturp. WestminsterMedical Society, Eight, p.m. 








PINE ARTS 


ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERZATIONE. 

A general meeting of the Society took place 
on the 26th ult., for the election of officers and 
new members, when George Clint, Esq., A.R.A., 
was elected Chairman; Henry Graves, Secre- 
tary, and Messrs. Behnes Burlowe, G. R. Ward, 
John Lewis, W. Corke, and Francis Graves, on 
the Committee. The new members elected, 
were The Right Hon. Lord de Tabley, Dr. 
Leonard Stewart, William Collins, R.A., W. 
Derby, Joseph West, J. Hayter, W. Carpenter, 
Thomas Tomkisson, Frederick Nash, and 
Samuel Smith, Esqrs. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of the Route from London to Naples. 

Tue second number of this interesting work 
is now before us. It is filled with views on the 
route from Lyons, over Mount Cenis,!to Turin ; 
and, therefore, such of our readers as are pur- 
chasers and awaiting its long delayed appear- 
ance with impatience, will hear with pleasure, 
that they are principally by Brockedon. If there 
be any man in modern art who can grapple with 
the grandeur of mountain scenery, it is Brock- 
edon—it seems to harmonize with the bold un- 
affected simplicity of his own mind; and his 
* View of Lanslebourg’ in this number is one of 
his most successful works, and admirably en- 
graved by E. Finden ; it has nothing of the silky 
sameness of too many modern engravings, or of 
the black, blotchy, effective style which is super- 
seding it; but, so far as it goes, itis a legitimate 
work of art. There is, however, nothing that in 
our judgment can compare with this view. 





Morning : from a Sketch by John Hayter.— The 
Pont Neuf: from a drawing by E. Stow. 
London, 1831. Dickenson. 

TueEse are both lithographed by W. Sharp. The 

latter we do not like: the shadows a telen, 

and the lights want brilliancy. The former is 
much better, as a lithograph, but the original is 
poor: the child has no feeling of religion in her. 


Original Designs for Cottages and Villas. By 
E. W. Trendall. London, 1831. Carpenter ; 
and Priestley & Weall. 


HERE we have all varieties, Greek, Gothic, 
and Italian, and suited for all circ t 


sands, they may hazard taste and Italian villas 
—and, after all the threatened denunciations 
against house-building, we should not greatly 
fear to adventure, with Mr. Trendall’s work for 
a guide. We wish we could persuade our citizen 
friends to dip into it, before they dabble in 
suburban brick and mortar. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

THE promised version, by Mr. Planché, of 
Auber’s opera, ‘ Le Philtre,’ was produced here 
on Thursday. The principal difference between 
this, and the one now playing at the Olympic, 
seems to be a still closer adherence to the ori- 
ginal in Mr. Planché’s piece, and the introduc- 
tion of the whole of the music as composed by 
Auber; whereas, at the Olympic, a part only 
(though, generally speaking, the best part,) has 
been retained; and sundry alterations and trans- 
positions have been found necessary, to make 
the music suit the voices of those who have to 
sing it. The two pieces should be seen by the 
public, who may then try the question of their 
relative merits ; but, for those who would form 
a decided opinion of their own upon Auber’s 
music, the Drury Lane edition is, for the rea- 
sons we have given, the fairer criterion. 

There is nothing so easy in criticism as to 
find fault; and those who incline to do so are 
sure to have ample opportunity, whenever the 
task is imposed upon an author of adapting 
English words to foreign music. It is by far 
the most difficult and the most thankless opera- 
tion which falls to his lot. It is awkward, very 
awkward, with Italian and German music, but 
supremely so with French. These difficulties 
are not considered by those who write heai- 
long notices of things as they find them; and the 
consequence is, that the poor authors are held 
personally responsible for the irregular metres 
and uncouth lines, into which circumstances, 
and not their own choice, drive them. Mr. 
Planché has been long known to be the best 
macadamiser of these foreign musical pavés, and 
we see nothing, ina hasty glance at the book of 
songs, &c., which may justify his being required, 
even to come down from his high stool, or even 
to screw it a thread lower. 

The story is slight, but pleasant. We have 
before, in speaking of the Olympic Theatre, ex- 
pressed ourselves very favourably towards the 
music. English singers are so apt to lose sight 
of the general effect to be produced by an opera, 
in a consideration of their own personal vanity 
and ambition, that they are seldom satisfied with 
any in which they do not get one or more en- 
cores. This is not the case on the Continent, 
and ought not to be the case here. The pieces 
of music in the ‘ Love-Charm’ are, as given in 
their entire state, all so long, as to put an en- 
core of any one of them almost out of the 
question ; there was an evident disposition to 
call for repeats two or three times on Thursday, 
and, but for the lengthy tails to the compositions 
themselves, the repeats would no doubt have 
been enforced. Mrs. Wood was in fine voice, 
and sang most brilliantly, but her tendency to 
overlay simple airs with ornament, was indulged 
in to an excess. She was, however, admired 
and applauded, as she must always be. Mr. 
Wood was not in very good voice, he seemed to 
labour under a cold; his exertions were very 
creditable to him, although he was evidently 
imperfect in his part. Mr. Seguin made a very 
effective first appearance on these boards, in 
the part of the Quack Doctor, We had the 
pleasure of speaking in terms of high and de- 
served praise of this gentleman, about a twelve- 
month since, at the Queen’s Theatre. We pro- 
phesied well of him then, and he seems deter- 





those who must economize a few hundreds, may 
have a pleasant cottage; but with a few thou- 





mined to bear us out. He is yet young ia the 
acting department, but there is good promise 





about that; and altogether, with his splendid 
bass voice and clear articulation, a long and 
prosperous career is in all probability open 
to him. Miss Field had not much to do, but 
what she did was marked by that precision and 
knowledge of music, which are her distinguish- 
ing characteristics. She is the most valuable 
second we remember for many years, at either 
of the great theatres. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

ANOTHER opera of Auber’s, ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
was brought out here on Thursday, to meet the 
attraction of ‘ The Love-Charm’ at Drury Lane. 
We must report at more length on it next week. 
Backed by the strong beasts, the opera at Drury 
Lane appears to have had the pull as to numbers ; 
but we have heard the music of the Covent 
Garden piece, and Mr. Braham’s unabated ex- 
ertions in giving it effect, loudly extolled by 
some who were present. 


Sinclair, we hear, has met with great success 
in America. His first appearance at New York 
was in the ‘ Cabinet,’ and the song of the 
* Bonnie Breast-knots,’ was encored three times. 

















MISCELLANEA 





The following is copied from a monument 
lately erected at York. The lines are from the 
pen of James Montgomery, Esq., of Sheffield :— 


RAISED BY FRIENDSHIP, 
IN MEMORY OF 
FOUR SONS AND TWO DAUGHTERS 
OF JOHN AND ANN RIGG, OF THIS CITY; viz. 
Ann Guthrie Rigg, aged 19 years; Eliza Rigg, aged 17 ; 
Thomas Gorwood Rigg, aged 18; John Rigg, aged 16 ; 
James Smith Rigg, aged 7 ; and Charles Rigg, aged 6; 
WHO WERE DROWNED BY THEIR BOAT BEING RUN 
DOWN ON THE RIVER OUSE, NEAR 
YORK, AUGUST 19, 1820. 
Mark the brief story of a Summer's Day! 
At noon, Youth, Health, and Beauty launched away ; 
Ere eve, Death wreck’d the bark, and quench’d their 
light ; 
Their Parents’ home was desolate at night : 
Each pass’d alone, that gulph no eye can see ; 
They met, next moment, in Eternity. 
Friend, Kinsman, Stranger, dost thou ask me Where ? 
Seek God’s right hand, and hope to find them There. 





Application for an inscription appears to have 
been made to several persons, and the above 
was adopted as the best that came to hand. 


The following were sent, but too late. 
BY THE REV. T—— B-——. 

«“ Father, thy will be done’”’— 

Heaven upon Earth begun! 
How good—how glorious an exchange was this— 
A life of pleasure, for an age of bliss ! 

Youth with its dreams were playing, 

Beauty their brows arraying, 
Hope wreathing flowers—when lo! a mighty word 
Exclaims—* Ye pure in heart, behold your Lord !” 

BY CHARLES LAMB. 

Tears are for lighter griefs. Man weeps the doom, 
That seals a single victim to the tomb. 
But when Death riots—when, with whelming sway, 
Destruction sweeps a family away ; 
When infancy and youth, a huddled mass, 
All in an instant to oblivion pass, 
And parents’ hopes are crush’d ; what lamentation 
Can reach the depth of such a desolation ? 
Look upward, Feeble Ones! look up and trust, 
That ne who lays their mortal frame in dust, 
Still hath the immortal spirit in his keeping— 
In Jesus’ sight they are not dead but sleeping. 

A Genuine Kaintuck.—The Americans are as 
skilful in hitting off the ridiculous in their own 
countrymen as Mr. Mathews himself. In a 
little dramatic piece, now playing there with 
great success, the principal character is Nimrod 
Wildfire, who, to use his own language, is a 
screamer.—Some idea of his peculiarities may 
be formed from the following slight sketch which 
he gives of an afiair between himself and a 
raftsman.—* I was ridin’ along the Mississippi 
in my wagon, when I come acrost a fellow floatin’ 
down stream, settin’ in the starn of his boat fast 
asleep! Well, I had’nt had a fight for ten days 
—felt as tho’ I should have ty kiver myself up in a 
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salt barrel to keep,—so Wolfy about the head 
and shoulders. So, says I ‘hullow strannger! 
if you don’t take keer, your boat will run away 
with you!’ So he looked up at me slantindicler, 
and I looked down on him slantindicler; he 
took out a chor o’ tobaccer, and says he, ‘I 
don’t valee you tantamount to that!’ and then 
the varmint flapped his wings and crowed like 
acock. I ris up, shook my mane, crooked my 
neck, and neighed like a horse. He run his 
boat plump head-foremost ashore. I stopped 
my wagon and sot my triggers. ‘ Mister,’ says 
he, ‘I can whip my weight in wild-cats and ride 
straight through a crab-apple orchard or a flash 
of lightning.—Clear meat-ax disposition—the 
best man, if I an’t, I wish I may be tetotaciously 
exfluncted !’””—The two belligerents join issue 
and the Colonel goes on to say—“ He was a 
pretty severe colt, but no part of a priming to 
such a feller as me. J put it to him mighty droll 
—in ten minutes he yelled, Enough! and swore 
I was a ripstaver! Says I, ‘ An’t I the yallow 
flower of the forest? and I’m all brimstone but 
the head, and that’s aquafortis!’ Says he, 
* Strannger, you re a beauty, and if I only know’d 
your name, I'd vote for you next election.’ Says 
I, my name is Nimrod Wildfire—half horse, 
half alligator, and a touch of the airthquake— 
that’s got the prettiest sister, fastest horse, and 
ugliest dog in the district, and can outrun, out- 
jump, throw down, drag out and whip any man 
in all Kaintuck.’” 

The Cholera.—The celebrated Hufeland, of 
Berlin, who is the veteran chief of the medical 
confraternity in Germany, has stated his opinion 
of this epidemy under the following six heads: — 

1. The cholera may be communicated both 
by the atmosphere and by contagion. 

2. The first occurs, as a medium of commu- 
nication, more frequently than the latter. 

3. This communication requires a peculiar 
degree of susceptibility in the human frame. 

4. The susceptibility may be provoked or 
favoured by circumstances which depend upon 
ourselves ; such as indigestion, the use of fresh 
victuals, acid food, flatulent nourishment, taking 
cold, remaining in a damp atmosphere, and 
depression of the spirits. 

5. It is not possible, otherwise than imper- 
fectly, to guard against the cholera by keeping 
the contagious matter at a distance, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to prevent its communication 
through the atmosphere, or effectually to pre- 
clude personal intercourse. 

6. The most certain preservative is to avoid 
everything which may provoke the susceptibility 
of the human frame, as has already been observed. 

Transformations.—The American anecdote + 
has excited more attention than we should have 
imagined, the fact being, that such transforma- 
tions are well known to naturalists; and there is 
an excellent paper on the subject in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1827, by Mr. Yarrell. 
We now add other authority, and if we were at 
liberty to affix the name to the letter, it would 
have weight enough to satisfy the most incre- 
dulous. 

Sir,—I have been amused at the undisguised 
astonishment, and half incredulous belief, evinced by 
your correspondent with respect to the American ac- 
count of a hen having been metamorphosed into a 
cock ; and therefore, in return, beg to assure him that 
there is nothing uncommon in the change he adverts 
to. The metamorphosis, however, is apparent only; 
and naturalists have long been familiar with the fact, 
that female birds as well as beasts, when past a certain 
age, more or less depart from their feminine appear- 
ance, and not unfrequently assume a small disguise. 
For example, a hen pheasant, when old, will fre- 
quently devel the long tail and more gaudy plumage 
of the cock—the duck, of the drake, &c. &c.—just as 
old women have often beards. ‘The same changes 
likewise are noticed where there is natural malfor- 
mation. A public Journal like yours, which is open to 
every eye, does not admit of this subject being fully 
di d: 1 therefore have the honour to subscribe 

myself, your obedient servant, G. T. B. 


t See Atheneum, No, 208; —also, 209, 
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The first number of ‘The French Scientific 
Expedition into the Morea,’ published by order 
of the French government, has just appeared at 
Paris. It contains an account of Navarino and 
its environs, (the site of ancient Pylas,) and six 

lates. The whole work will extend to 45 parts 
in large folio, with 270 engravings. 

Silver Mines.—It is reported in the American 
papers that valuable silver ore has been lately 
discovered in great quantities in the county of 
Schoharie. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ; 
W.Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 








Th. 27) 57 46 29.35 Ss. Rain. 
Fr. 28) 60 45 29.70 S.W. ' Clear. 
Sat. 29) 59 36 30.05 8.W. Cloudy. 
Sun. 30/55 44 30.06 8.W. Clear. 
Mon. 31] 61 48 Stat. S.W. Cloudy. 


Tues. 1/58 Sl 29.98 Cloudy. | Rain, p.m. 
Wed. 2] 53 42 29.60 Cloudy. Rain. 














Practice, Part 1, 2s.—Mrs. Somerville’s Mechanism of 
- — -. 10s.—Burke’s —- > > t, 
ani uspen eerages, sm. 8vo. 1%. 8s.—Bishop 
Maltby’s Sermons, preached at Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Rose’s Discourses on the Duties of the 
Clergy, 2d edit. 8vo, 9s.—Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, 3rd series, Vol. 4, 12. 10s.—Warner’s Annual 
Farmer’s Account-Book, 8s.—Laura Cuningham, 18mo. 
3s. 6d.—The Affianced One, a Novel, 3 vols. 12. 1ls.6d. 
—The G phical Annual, plain, 18s.; coloured, 12. 1s, 
—The Keepsake, for 1832, 8vo. 12. 1s.; large paper, 
21.2s.—Four Dialogues of Plato, with English Notes, 
8vo. 9s. 6¢d.—Robinson’s Ancient History, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 
—Milligan’s Corderii, 18mo. 2s.—Collier’s Ordo Verbo- 
rum, 3s.—Affection’s Gift, for 1832, 18mo. 3s.—Four 
Years in the West Indies, by Bayley, new edit. Svo. 
12. 4s.—Williams on the Lungs, 8vo. 7s.—Lightfoot’s 
Chart of History and Chronology, folio, 32. 3s.—Hind’s 
Differential Calculus, new edit. 8vo. 16s.—Broadley’s 
Defence of the Christian Religion, 12mo. 3s.—Brady’s 
Law of Debtor and Creditor, 12mo. 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The ‘ History of the Civil Wars of Ireland,’ ‘ Tour in 
England, Ireland, and France,’ ‘ Celebrated Female 
Ss igns,’ and ‘ Rough Notes; or, the Life of an Old 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Cumulus, 

Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 47°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Venus stationary on Saturday. 

Moon and Saturn in conj. on Sunday, at 9h. 15m. P.M. 

— and Venus in do. on Tuesday, at 6h. 45m. do. 

Jupiter’s geocen. long. on Wed. 13° 28’ in Aquarius. 

Sun’s — _ 9° 19’ in Scorpio. 

Length of day on Wed. 9h. 39m.; decreased, 6h. 55m. 

Sun’s horary motion, on Tuesday, 2’ 30’. Logarithmic 
number of distance, .996467. 





Athenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—History of the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702—1714). By Lord Mahon, Author of 
the ‘ Life of Belisarius.’ This work will derive much 
new information from the MS. Papers and Correspon- 
dence of General Stanhope, at one period Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army in Spain, and afterwards 
(as Earl Stanhope) First Lord of the Treasury in Eng- 
land. In the same collection are many Letters and 
—— of Lord Peterborough, which throw great light 
on his military life. 

Bishop Jolly’s Work on the Doctrine of the Christian 
Sacrifice in the Eucharist, from the Authority of 
Scripture. 

The Rev. J. J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is writing a History of the Reformation in 
Engiand. 

The Literary Jewel, or Diamond Cabinet Library, 
in Prose and Verse (the first volume comprising the 
complete works of Robert Burns); to be followed in 
regular succession by such standard Works in English 
Literature, as are of unquestionable popularity. 

A Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland 
is in the press, to which will be appended the Census 
of 1831,and the principal Travelling Routes throughout 
the Kingdom ; forming a beautiful little Pocket Com- 
panion. 

ee, Abbey; a Tale of Sherwood Forest. By a 


y- 
_ Mr. Brydson, already favourably known, is about to 
issue a volume of Poetry, under the title of ‘ Pictures 
of the Past.’ 
In a few days, the whole of the New Hackney Car- 
riage Laws, with Introduction, and an Abstract of each 
Enactment: printed in a pocket size. 
A new edition, corrected, cf Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry. 
A new edition of the late Dean Graves’s Lectures on 
the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch. 
A Latin Grammar, by the Rev. Thomas Flynn, A.M. 
Letters from France, Savoy, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, and the Netherlands, by 
George Downes, A.M. 
A new edition of Prayersfor Private Worship, selected 
by the Rev. Sir F. L. Blosse, A.M. 
A Compendious History of the Council of Trent, By 
the Rev. B. W. Matthias, A.M. 
Just published.—Davenport’s Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy; 12mo. 12s.—Walker’s P: ing Dicti y> 
y Davenport, 12mo. 6s.—Coventry’s Conveyancer’s 
Evidence, royal 8vo, 12s.—Familiar Compendium 
the Law of Husband and Wife, 8vo. 8s.—Maugham’s 
London Manual of Medical Chemistry, 18mo. 10s.— 
Family Topographer, Vol. 1, fc. Svo. 5s.—Callow’s 
Observations on the Growth of Mushrooms, sm. 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Leigh’s Laws relating to Game, 12mo. 5s.— 
Leach’s Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier, 
8vo. 12s.—Alice Paulet, 3 vols. 12. lls. 6¢d.—Dibdin’s 
Sunday Library, Vol. 6, 5s.—Johnson’s Truth of Gospel 
History, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—French Family Library, Vols. 
14, 15, & 16 (Racine, Vols. 3, 4, & 5), 8vo. each 3s. 6d.; 
fine paper, 4s. 6d.—Latin Grammar for the Use of the 
or 


Juni asses in King’s College School, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Dr. Davis’s Obstetsic Medicine, iw Principles and 











Soldier,’ among other works, next week. 

To prevent misunderstanding, we think it well to 
inform Lieut.-Col. Leach, that whatever orders he may 
have given to Messrs. Longman, his book was not sent 
to us until twelve hours after it had been reviewed in 
their Gazette. We are the more in this, be- 
cause when Mr. Moore, a man such rank in litera- 
ture that he could not be trifled with, did us a like cour- 
tesy, we received the work in time for the earliest review 
to appear in this paper. 

Zeta.—There are more important things to complain 
of on this subject; and if we are not disappointed in 
obtaining such proofs as will morally justify us in ex- 
posing the quackery—for we are willing to take our 
— of legal responsibility—he will shortly hear of 

em. 

R. R.—We are obliged by the offer, but, under cir- 
cumstances, decline. 

We should like to know how to address a line to 
S. M. W. of Manchester. 

We assure Paul Pry we are very greatly obliged 
to him. 

Unless we have another onrush of new works, which 
we do not anticipate, Livine Artists, No. 9, RicHaRD 
WestMacort, will appear next week. 





Erratum.—In Messrs. Holdsworth & Ball’s adver- 
tisement, last week, of a Discourse delivered in Han- 
over Chapel, Brighton—‘ Christ the only King in his 
Church,”—the price was stated to be 8s., instead of 1s. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW LIGHT. 


ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 
producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them; for cigar smokers they are un- 
equalled: on coach, horseback, or in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, afragrant perfume; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 
JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 

This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand r, 
will never per by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 

table Chemists, T ists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to ae disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name address, 
*§. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 

For perfuming ard disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms ; 

the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 

parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 

most fragrant perfume that can be imagined. They burn with 

any kind of spirituous perfume, suchas Eau de Cologne, Lavender 

Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 

burning is not One Penny per Hour. | 

. JONES’S ETNAS, 

for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking @ steak, chop, or eggs, 

in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to c from one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 


MILLER’S PATENT CANDLES. 


ILLER and SONS respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Gentry, that they have obtained Hix Ma- 

jesty’s Royal Letters Patent for an_improvement in Wax, Sper- 
maceti, and Composition Candles. The peculiar advantage ot the 
invention consists in a circle of glass being introduced into the 
candle, so as to form a complete guard round the wick, protect- 
ing it from rates Career of dirt and ash, by means of which it 
will burn throughout with a superior light, and without guttering, 
or requiring to be snuffed. No extra charge is made for these 
candies, which are sold only by the Patentees, Miller and Sons, 
Successors to Mr. Glossop, 179, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 
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ARKER’S FOUNTAIN LAMPS for 
DINNER-TABLES, DRAWING-ROOMS, &c. ; giving the 
light of 3, 6, or 9 Candies each. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF FRANCE ON THE POUNTAIN LAMP. 
“ This Lamp is ble for its simplicity of construction— 
for its cleanliness—for its being easily trimmed, requiring no 
aution but what every servant can take; and the light which 
t distributes unites all the qualities which can be desired, and 
equals the results of the best mechanical Lamps.” 





Sitting of 7 ARAGO. 
97 Sept. 1830, Signed { oe LUBEAC. 


12, Argyll-place ; 26, Cornhill; and at the Manufactory, near 
the Barracks, Regent’s Park ; 69, Fleet-street; and 229, | ed 
street, corner of Hanover-street. 





OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 
properties immediately allay the smarting irritability of the skin ; 
assuages inflammation; heals harsh and rough skin; removes 
cutaneous eruptions; and produces a beautiful complexion; 
affords svothing relief to ladies nursing their offspring; and to 
gentlemen, aftershaving, it “a. the smarting pain, and renders 
the skin smooth and pleasant. Each genuine bottle has the name 
and address engraved on the government stamp, which is pasted 
on the bottle, ‘A. Rowla and Son, 20, Hatton-garden,’ 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, the original and 
genuine: a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and won- 
derful nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or 
turning grey, &c. and has the unequalled property a giving 
a most fascinating del P to the hair, 
Price 38. 6d., 75. 10s. 6d., and 21s, per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE, for chang 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s.6d. with Ma 
HE HISTORY of the CONTAGIOUS 
CHOLERA, 


By JAMES KENNEDY, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. 

“* We regret that Kennedy’s recent work, * History of Cholera,’ 
did not reach us in time to be included in our review of that 
subject. It is calculated to be more extensively popular and 
useful than any on our list...—Quarterly Review, Nov. 1831. 

“Mr. Kennedy, who observed and treated the disease in 
Bengal, has given @ vast mass of information as to its progress 
symptoms, and treatment.’’—Examiner. ° 

“* There is no publication which we can recommend, either to 
the professional or general reader, with greater coutidence, than 
Mr. Kennedy’s.””—Scots Times. 

“* Mr. Kennedy’s book is the best work published on the subject, 
and, with the experience of the author, worth all the published 
reports of the College of Physicians, and the college to boot,”— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


Printed for James Cochrane and Co., 11, Waterloo-place. 





This day is published, 


I. 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ 

Contents:—A View of Modern English Literature, by James 
Montgomery, Esq.—The Lords and the Reform Bill—Musical 
Drama in England—The Captive Pole—Scientific Letters to a 
Lady of Quality—A_ Preface to Let—Adam Mickiewicz and his 
Poetry— Prussia and her Military Resources—The Simpkin Papers 
—Life of a Sailor, No. Vi.—The Art of Cutting, by Lady Clarke 
—A Captivity among. the Rockites, by an icer—The Sinclair 





Red or Grey Whiskers to Black or Brown. Price 4s., 7s. 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. Also, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, for Cleansing the Teeth 
and Gums, Price 2s, 9d. per Box. 
The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 





HOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 
Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 
of LIME and SODA 4s one of the best preventives of this most 
dreadful malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 201, Strand, are preparing them on such an extensive 
scale as to be able to supply the Public at nearly half the usual 
prices, viz. 
Quart Bottle of Chloride of Lime ......2s. 0d. 
Ditto Ditto Soda ..++0025. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 

To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, Cholera Morbus, 
Scarlet and Typhus Fever, &c. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted. 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places, 

To destroy Garden Insects, 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

To es all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 

ic. Re. &Ce 


Sold by all respectable Chemists. 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 
OWERS’S STOMACHIC ESSENCE.— 


As the Essential Oil of Peppermint and Sal Volatile are 
recommended, by Official Authority, as remedies which should be 
immediately resorted to in the first stages of attack of CHOLERA 
MORBUS, this preparation is earnestly recommended as one of 
vital importance to families. It contains the essential ingredients 
alluded to, and in a form so pes aye and efficient, as to 
enable any one to take or administer a dose of any required 
strength, without loss of time, which may at once arrest the pro- 
gress of the malady. 

The Essence does not contain any opiate, but it will readily 
combine with Laudanum, and when that is deemed needful, can 
be taken in conjunction with great advantage. 
JOHN TOWERS, Chemist. Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and t16., by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner o 
St. Paul’s, Sackville-street, Dablin, and Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh; Savory, Moore, and Co. 136, New Bond-street, and 220, 

ent-street ; and most “oy in the Country. Of whom 
may be had TOWERS’ SOLUTION of CAMPHOR, an elegant 
cceention of one of the best icines of the whole Materia 
ledica, by which pure Camphor may be given in the fluid form 
of a Draught or Julep. In Bottles at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 








Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER!! 
ANATOMY OF THE PEERAGE, 


HE SPECTATOR NEWSPAPER for the 
Week ending Sth November (No. 175), will place the 
PEERAGE in every possible light before the eyes of the PEOPLE. 
It will contain a thorough pines tf this branch of the Legista- 
ture. The Lords will classified, arranged, aud estimated in 
all the relations in which they stand to the Commanity, It wiil 
e shown when and why they were created—what has been the 
origin of their respective Families; and their rise and progress 
will be illustrated ty Aneciaiee. ‘The influence they possess in 
packing the House of Commons will be ascertained ; the Emolu- 
ments they and their relations derive from the public will be in- 
quired into; and the various other reasons they have for opposing 
popular measures, and resisting all change, pointed out. By 
these, a variety of other views, condensed into tabular forms, 
it will De how far this body is calculated to pronounce pa- 
triotically on any great question—the sympathy it is likely to 
have with the Country—and the warps which are likely to draw 
it from a disinterested decision on any truly national measure. 


GRATIS CHARTS OF THE NEW COLONY, 
The SPECTATOR, No. 174 (for the Week ending Saturday 
29th October), contains a minute ACCOUNT of the intended 
NEW COLONY in AUSTRALIA, with Engraved CHARTS of 
Situation, and REPORTS trom Persons who have visited the 
Spot; together with an Explanation of the Views of the Company 
which is engaged in founding the Colony, under the auspices of 
His Majesty’s 





orresp A Second Peep into the Steck Exchange—Re- 
views of the Annuals—Kennedy on the Cholera, (with a Map of 
its Pro; » from August 1817, to September 1831 )—Croker’s 
Life of Dr, Johnson, &c. &c. With Original Articles on the 
Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c., and a great variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Information. 


Il. 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
With Ilustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Publishing in Monthly Volumes, price only 5s., handsomely 
bound, cailorm with the Waverley Novels, Now ready for 
delivery, 

Fre.pine’s Tom Jones, Vot. I. 
Being the Fifth Volume of this admired Series of Classical Novels. 

Vol. f. contains the whole of HUMPHREY CLINKER, with 
a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., an 
elegant Portrait, and Four Engravings, by Geo, Cruikshank 

Vol. II. contains the whole of RODERICK RANDOM, with 
Five Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Vols. IIf. and IV. contain the whole of PEREGRINE PICKLE, 
with Eight Illustrations by the same inimitable Artist. 

“* What increases the value of these plates is the circumstance 
of their being etched as well as designed by George Cruikshank 
himself; so that every touch is his own, and assists the design, 
none of the spirit of which is lost in the engraving.”’—Spectator. 





*,* Orders received by all resp hroug 
the Kingdom. 





Ill. 
In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
THE POLISH REVOLUTION of 1830-31. 
With Sketches of the Leading Characters; obtained from au- 
thentic sources. Forming a Supplement to Fietcher’s ‘ History 


f Poland. 
dices «* We may be robb’d of Freedom’s right— 
= may be slain 4 a aght, 
ut stil inst the despot’s might, 
_ We are the free!” , 
Wade's Polish Melodies, 
Iv. 
HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In 1 vol, small 8vo, price 9s. 
POLAND, UNDER THE DOMINION of RUSSIA. 
By Harro Harring, late Officer in the Regiment of Lancers of 
oe ussian Imperial Life-Guard. Translated from the Original 
erman. 
+4t This work has excited an extraordinary degree of interest 
onthe Continent, having been suppressed by order of the Prussian 
Government. 


ve 
THE CLUB-BOOK: 

Contin of Original Tales by the following distinguished 
Authors : Allan Cunningham, Esq.—the Ettrick Shepherd—Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower—John Galt, Esq.—G. P. R. James, Esq, 
—D. M. Moir, Esq.—A. Picken, .—Tyrone Power, Esq.— 
Leitch Ritchie, Esq., &c. &c. Second Edition. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. price 24s. 

** One of the most pl ly tive and per 1 
esting books of the season.”—Scots Times. a 

“ The variety of the ‘ Club-Book’ will recommend it to every 
class of readers who read for amusement.”’—Literary Gazette. 

vi. 
POLAND: A Porm. 

By Thomas Campbell, Esq. With Lines on the View from St. 
Leonard’s. Second Edition, in small 8vo., handsomely done up 
in green and gold, price 1s. 6d. (uniform with the last edition of 
his Poetical Works). 

“We hailed, as we should a flower in winter time, the re-ap- 
pearance of this poem, in its elegant little dress of green and 

old. Everything about it recommends it to the purchaser. It 
an effusion so honourable to the writer’s feeling, so worthy of 
perusal, and is here put into a shape so cheap and so graceful 
that it ought to be in the hands of every honourable man and 
gracefal woman.”"—The Tatler, Edited by Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

James Cochraneand Co,, 11, Waterloo-place. 


And in a few days, 





I. 
CHAUNT OF THE CHOLERA. 
SONGS FOR IRELAND. 
By the Authors of ‘ The O’Hara Tales,’ ‘The Smuggler,’ &cs 
In one volume, 


Il. 
NEWTON FORSTER; 
Or, the Merchant Services By the Author of ‘ The King’s 
Own,’ In 3 vols, post svo, 





HE ALFRED of To-morrow will contain 
a LETTER to LORD GREY on the PRESENT STATE of 
the COUNTRY. 
Published at the Alfred Office, 10, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Price 7d, 
An Edition this Evening in time for Post. 





In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 2is, 

HE SISTERS’ BUDGET; a Collection 

of Original and Translated Tales in Prose and Verse, by the 
Authors of ‘ The Odd Volume,’ &c., with Contributions from Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Mac- 
farlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 
“* Two very pleasant and varied volumes,” —Literary Gazette, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In 1 vol. post Svo. 12s. in cloth, 
A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from 


various Authors, in Ancient aoe Modern Languages, with 
lath ‘dill iby R aon’ Bont 


English T » F 
4. HUGH MOORE, Esq. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 








TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


In a pocket volume, 

HE LONDON MANUAL of MEDICAL 
_ CHEMISTRY ; 

Comprising an interlinear verbal Translation of the Pharmaco- 
ia, with extensive Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical and 
osological Notes, not only in reference to the Medicines enu- 
merated in that Work, but also to those which have recently been 
introduced in Practice ; together with the Treatment of Tests of 
Poisons ; and an Introduction, containing the Theory of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, Xc. For the Use of Students, 
By WILLIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeon, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 


FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM of the 
LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE. 

Containing the whole of the Legislative Provisions for the 
Celebration of Marriage—by Banns, Licence, Special Licence; 
and for its Dissolution by Divorce, on the of Crim. Con., 
Crueity, &c. The Impediments to Matrimony—Fereign Mar- 
riag Adultery and Recriminati Jactitation of Marriage— 
Separation by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The Powers of a 
Husband over the Property and Person of his Wife. The Le; 
and Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c. To which is added, 
a Third Part,comprising the Laws relative to Breach of Promise 
of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of Women. The whole 
deduced from the most authentic sources, illustrated with some 
of the most prominent modern cases, and brought down to the 
present time. By a SOLICITOR. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 








DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHYMISTRY. 

4th edition. In one very large volume, 8vo. embellished with 

9 engravings, price one guinea in boards, 
DICTIONARY of CHYMISTRY and 

MINERALOGY, with their Applications. 
AD EW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The 4th edition, with numerous improvements. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; R. 

Gritfin and Co, Glasgow ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





DAVENPORT’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
In one very large vol. duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
embellished with 355 Portraits, price 12s. in boards; or 16s, in 


A DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY; com- 


prising the most Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, 


aud Professions, 
By R. A. DAVENPORT, 
Chiswick: Printed by C, Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, 


Cheapside; and sold by R. Griffin and Co, Glasgow; and all 
other Booksellers. 





WALKER’S DICTIONARY IN MINIATURE. 

In one most beautifully printed pocket volume, price 6s. in boards; 
7s. bound in roan ; or 9s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
ALKER’S PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY, and Expositor of the English Lan- 
guage, in which the meaning of every word is clearly explained, 
and the sound of every syllable distinctly shown; exhibiting the 
principles of a pure and correct pronunciation ; to which are 
prefixed, Rules to be observed by the Natives of Ireland, Scotland, 
and London, for —— their respective peculiarities of speech ; 
and Directions to Foreigners for acquiring a knowledge of this 

Dictionary. A new edition, carefully revised and corrected, by 

R. A. DAVENPORT, Author of the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ &c. 

Chiswick: Printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas fee, 

Cheapside ; and sold by R. Griffin and Co. ; and all other Book- 

sellers.—*%* Full allowance to Schools. 





Just published, price 6s. No. XV. of the 
QQ eae iieu: JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, 


AND OF THE 
PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 

Contents: 1. On Feeding Sheep on Turnips. By Mr. Stephens 
—Ii. On Grasses and other Pasture Plants. By Mr. Taunton, 
Bridgewater—I1I. Geology viewed in relation to Agriculture. 
By W. Macgillivray, A.M.—IV. On the Preservation of Salmon. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd—V. On the Capital required in Farming 
—VI. On Pruning Forest-Trees. By Mr. G, Cree—VIL. On the 
Improvement of the Breed of Horses. By Mr. Dick—VIII. On 
the Wheat-fy. By Mr. Shirrefl—{X. On Horse-Hoes—X. De- 
scription of a Machine for lifting up and fixing Horses for being 
Shod—XI. New Holland—XII. State of the bouring iM lass in 
England—Emigration—XII11. Miscellaneous Notices—XIV - Quar- 
terly Agricultural Report—XV. Prices of Grain, Butcher-Meat, 


&c.—X VI. Foreign Corn Markets. 


2 AYS and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 

SE Sees SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 

I. On the Agricultural State of Canada, and part of the United 
States of America. By Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Woodhill.—Il. 
Remarks on an Article on_the Salmon Fishery, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. By Henry Home Drummond, Esq. of 
Blair-Drummond—ILI. Remarks on the Principles, and on the 
Defects of the various _— of Life Assurance. By Mr, 
William Fi , Edinburgh. 

Printed for William lackwood, Edinburgh; T, Cadell, Lon- 
dou; and W. Curry, jum, aud Go, Dublin, 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The Courses of Lectures, which will commence next week, are 


jose ON 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A L. ¥. Ventoutiine, Esq., on Mon- 
i 7th ores at 3 o’clock, 

NA URAL « yt EX PERIMENTAL. PHILOSOPHY, by the Rev. 
H. M.A., on Mond: ~ Fig ppremaee, at 4 o’clock, P 

THE THEO ty AND PRACTICE OF THE CONSTI’ rOTION, 
by J. J. Park, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on Tuesday, the 8th N 


vember, at 7 o’clock, P.M. 
W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


KINe’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Ra see OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

rs of the FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, and 

ITALIAN TANGUAGES will feet for instruction in their re- 

— Leageages sa} EVENING pig as i, the eavantae of 

yt ‘om at- 

tending the Clases, » ahios now colnuencs. at3 posta in the 
afternoon. 

‘These Eveninc CLassks will be opened as soon as a sufficient 

number of a shall have entered their names, as being 


desirous to atte! 
W, OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


4th Nov, 1831. 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
Just published, under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge, price 2s. 

OMPEII, Part I. The Second Part, com- 

pleting the Volume, which will include two Plans and 

ae a on Steel, with a profusion of Wvod-cuts, will be 
in 


P y 
“London : Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 




















4 | ‘HE ENGLISH ‘GIRL, "beautifully engraved 

in Line by G. T. Doo, after G. S. Newton, A.R.A., forming 
a Companion to aE DUTCH GIRL, lately published. Prints, 128.; 
Proofs, 11, is.; India, 1. 11s. 6d.; before letters, 2/. 2s. 


Also, 
The Girl’s School in Repose. Engraved by 
Quilley, the exact size, and forming a Companion to, the cele. 
rated Print by the same Artist, called Richter’s SCHOOL IN 
ANU PROAR. Prints, 126.5 Bosch ti. tact) before letters, 
+ lis. 

London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall ; 

and may be had of every Printselier in Town and Country. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI., 
was published on WEDNESDAY last. 
Ry - Murray, Albemarle- ae, 
he same time was publish 
Nos. LXXIX. and LXXX. of the Quarterly 


Review, (forming the Index from Volume 21 to 40.) 








In a few days, price 
ELECTIONS from “the I POEMS of 
ROBERT vette Esq. Poet Laureate, &c. &c. 
tely published, 
Selections from ‘the Poems of W. Wordsworth, 
Esq.; chiefly for the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 





This day is published, OR # 


T HE HUMAN- ORIGIN of 
CHRISTIANITY. 
John Brooks, 421, Ooona. street. 





yee aetaen FOR THE — 
elegantly printed, pri 
QPULAR CHEMISTRY “(Completed) 
Part a of KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPL 
or, THE E LAIN WHY AND BECAUSE 
£ JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of * Laconics,’ ‘ Arcana of Science,’ &c. 
Also, Chemistry, Part 5—and Parts 1 to 12 
of the ms re xi for the Contents of which, see the Wrappers. 
XIII. will commence Botany. 
pian by S. Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 





\on the 23rd of Nov. will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 

HE USURER’S DAUGHTER; a Novel. 

By one of the Contributors to ‘ Black wood’s’ Magazi 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, ‘n- 

tioners’-hall-court. 

Of whom may be had, 3 vols. post Svo. 11, 8s. 6d. boards, 

Atherton ; a Tale of the Jast Century. By 
the Author of ‘ Rank and Talent.’ 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
This day is pablished, in small svo. price 8s. elegantly half-bound 

in morocco, and ewbellished with a highly-tinished Vignette by 

Honbereh, after Corbould, 

HE AMETHYST; or, CHRISTIAN’S 
NUAL, for 1832. Edited gf ecmane HUIE, M.D. 
and ROBERT KAYE GREVILLE, 

Among the contributors to this ‘volume are many Clergymen 
and other ep ese tes well won - the Literary ‘World, and 
eminent for their y and lea 

— b: iiiiame Oli toe ~y ye Simpkin and 

rshall ; Baga Adams, and Co. London: and W, 

Curry ol Co. Dublin. 





his day is published, 
LACKWOOD: S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CLXXXVII. For NOVEMBER, ate 
Contents :—I. Citizen Kings—II, Dialogue between the Ma 
re Anglesea and the Ghost of his Leg—III. Modern French His. 
torians, No. 2.° CountSegur—1V. The Colonial Empire of Great 
Britain, Letter“to ‘Earl Grey from James Macqueen, ~~ 
HV mentary’ aoe the French Revolution, No. 1 
‘The Rejection of the Bill— Scotch Reform—VI. Lyttil Pynkie. 
By the Basis Shi mao, ro om oat By Treaster of 
7 mns— . fom — 
a Roce Ambra mm Blacks te vegas ain 
rin lor am wi jo. 45, G t, 
burgh; and T, Cadell, Strand, London, ? <8 teeh 





New publishing, in Vol \, price 12s. each, and to be completed 
in Six Vols. 8vo. price 128.5 3 each Volume sold separately, 
HE ENTIRE WORKS 
OF THE 
REV. ROBERT HALL, A.M. 
With a brief Memoir anda Sketch of his Literary Character, 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D. M.P. 
And a Sketch of his Character as a Theologian and a Preacher, 
By the REV, JOHN FOSTER. 
PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. ERAS. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy. 

« Mr. Hall, like Bishop Taylor, es the ee sen of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoo! ~ ie _ profound- 
ness of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint.”—Di arr. 

« There is a living writer who combines the Sonate of yn 
Addison, and Burke, without their imperfections. Itis a dissent- 
ing minister of Cambridge, the Rey. Robert Hall. Whoever 
wishes to see the English language in its perfection must read 
his writings.” — Dugald Stewart. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vou. I. Sermons, Charges, and Circular Letters, (including a 
Sermon on Isaiah liii. 8, not before published, ) 
Vo. HI. Tracts on Terms of Communion and John’s Baptism, 
Vou, Li, Tracts, Politicaland Mi UDP 
lished Fragment ofa Defence of V lilage Preaching. ) 
VOLUMES TO BE PUBLISHED. 
Vou. Vv. Reviews, and Miscellaneous Pieces, including several 
Pieces not before published, 
Vou. V. Notes of Sermons from the Author’s own Manuscripts, 
with a Selection from his Letters, This Volume will 
ie entirely composed of matter hitherto unpublished. 
Vou. VI. Sermons from Notes taken while they were preached : 
with a brief Memoir of the Life of the Author, and a 
Sketch of his Literary Character, by the Right Hon. 
Sir James Macxintosu, LL.D, M.P.; and a Sketch 
of his Character as a Theologian and a Preacher, by 
the Rey. John Foster. . 
an the preparation and arrangement of these Volumes, Dr. 
regory, in every case where such aid seems expedient, avails 
hamecit of the judgment of the Rev. John Foster, Author of  Es- 
says on Decision of Chafacter,’ on‘ Popular Ignorance,’ &. 

An accurate and beautifully executed Portrait of the Author 
will accompany one of the Volumes. 

A few copies will be printed on royal paper, with Proof Im- 
pressions of the Portrait, on India papers p price 61. 

Persons wishing to subscribe to the Vork, are requested t0 send 
their names without delay to their respective Booksellers, to be 
forwarded by them to the Publishers. 

A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last Volume. 

Printed for Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








This day is BSER price 5s. 6d. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on PRO- 
LAPSUS, or Protrusion of the Lower Bowel. With Cases 
and Plates. 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 

The design of this work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
lapsus may be removed or materially mitigated, without any de- 
scription of operation, and to simplify the latter in those instances 
wherein necessity requires its performance, 

By the same Author, 

A Practical ‘Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum. Showing the Connexion of this Disease with Affections 
of the Womb, and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &c. 3rd edit. 
price 12s, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In royal 18mo. 12s. in rich crimson 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, “for 1832; 


a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose ond Verse. Con- 
tributed by some of the most popular writers of the present day, 
and illustrated by the following Plates, engraved on steel in the 


first style :— 

T ws Painted by Engraved by 
v2 ighland Fo sree of tome! Martin R. Brandard 

The illag e Suitor’s Welcome Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 

The Wreck .....0+ see: J. Williamson R. Miller 

Allon, the Piper of Muil.. E. Goodall + Robinson 

i isi «- H.Liversege F. Engleheart 

Lago Mi sesececceeseeeee A. Aglio R. Brandard 

The Reply of the Fountain .._ H, Liversege _E. Smith 

Vintage Feast at a Villa of . 
_Rione, Trastevere......++.. H. Robinson 

E. Goodall 









W. Linton 


je oe D. Roberts A. Freebairn 
Sunset—Bavarian Alps -» G. Barret R. Wallis 
The Wreath.....ccccccsseseee Wandyke E, Smith 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; and 
G. Smith, Liverpool. 


CG 4u ee 


LIVES OF THE TTALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2nd edition, with several additional 
Lives, including that “< a FoscoLo. 3 vols, 





- ON will be published, 
A NOVEL 


4 : _ 


CONVERSATIONS. ON INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


3rd edition. In 2 vols. price 16s, 
an To the young these C ions are invaluable.” —Literary 
zetle, 





IV. 
THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A’ St.John, 2 vols. small vo. 


In a few pe 
nted ina Oak 
HACKNEY ARRIAGE 
yy nf comprising the New Laws which come 

into Operation the 5th of Jai lanuary next; with an Introduction 
and an Anstract of each Enactment: “embracing a variety o' 
New Regulations ateing ¢ the Proprietors and Drivers of all kinds 
of Hackney Carriages, and Waggons, Carts, Drays, &c., and the 
means pro i for protecting the Public in the Hire and Use of 
of every kind of Hackney Conveyance. 

Printed by J, Holmes, Law Printer, Took’s-court, Chancery- 
lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 


HE SPLENDID NEW ANNUAL, The 
BOUQUET, with 18 Plates, and the first class of Litera- 
ture, is now ready, and may be had of all respectable Booksellers. 
Price 108. 6d. 
S. Robinson, St. Paul’s, 


No. XI. of the Royal Lady’s Magazine con- 
tains five beautiful Engravings by Cochran, Fry, Cheeseman, and 
Reeve; and an extraordinary Article on the Dismissal of Earl 
Howe from the Queen’s Household, 


HE NE Six; 








DR. YOUNG'S RECIPE FOR nr yan 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 3s. 
MARKS on the CHOLERA “MORBUS, 
containing a Description of the Disease, its ppastnes ene 
Causes ; — plain Directions for guarding ‘against attacks, 
and the r Methods to be adopted for ITS SAFE. TREAT- 
MENT NI oe expressly desigued for the use of the Public, 
HENR YOUNG, M.D. 
wes o the Bengal Medical Establishment. 
blished by Smith, » Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





In a handsome sve. era with 7 beautiful Lithographic Em- 
bellishments by Haghe, a new and enlarged edition of 


OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, in 
1826, 7, 8, and 9; ¢ ining. a full and auth Account 
(derived from official documents and private letters) of the late 
sueght Reanioanas in BARBADOES, ST. VINCENT, and 
sT. L . 
“* a very clever and entertaining volume, which will be read, 
just now, with much interest.”—Court Journal, 
ing wa a lively and graphic pictures of society.” —Glas- 
ow Free 
. “Anda very ‘com lete history of the past and present state of 
the West Indies.”—Monthly Review. 
William Kidd, 228, Regent-street; aud James Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster-row., 








ANATOMY. 
Published this day, in ~~ — en _ with 14 highly-finished 


LEMENTS of ANATOMY, General, 
Special, and Comparative, from the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 7th edition. 
By DAVID CRAIGIE, M.D. 
Printed for Adana Black, Ediuburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
bes sal Treacher, and Co. London ; and John Cumming, 
ublin. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
I. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
LICE PAUL E.T. 
A Sequel to‘ S denham.’ 
By the ree of ‘Sydenham.’ 


ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
By Ross Cox, esq. 2 vols, 8v0. 
Ill. 
THE BRAY 
A Venetian et By the Author of ‘ Te Spy,’ * The Pilot,’ 
* The Water Witch,’ &c. In 3 ng post 8vo. 


LIVES 27 FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
Mrs. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FRANKENSTEIN, 

With a new introduction a nage of the origin of the 
Story, by the author, and origina’ Lord 
Byron, &c. ; and the First Part of ‘the FStvost Seer,’ by Schiller, 
with a Biographical and Critical Sketch; in smal a er 
saat peice 6s., forming the Ninth Volume of the STANDAR 





Also, just ready, 


vi. 
CAVENDISH; 


Or, The a at Sea. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRES DE a DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
n2 vols. demy 8vo. 

*,* Also a T: lation of this ing work, comprising 
Resbiiections, of General Junot, and other celebrated persons at- 
tached to the fortunes of Napoleon. 

Vill. 
A VISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 
In the United States ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830; 

Forming the most recent account of the Christian Missions in 
the South Sea Islands. By C, S. Stewart, A.M., Chaplain in the 
United States Navy. 2 vols. “on 8vo. 





THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH 
Or, Plain and Simple Rules tr the Preservation ie Health. 
To which are added, on the Nature, Treatment, and 
cme 4 Cholera, By an Eminent Physician. Ina small volume, 


mi ios Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





“ These compositions teem with thought, with the sp 
and illustrations —j% , liberal, c » and cm 
mind.” —Mornin, 5, tant 
—™ Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holle» 





TERMS OF THE LIBRARY. 
The Year . £5 
Half Year ss. 
Quarter ..... 





H 2 Lneery ensure 
every possible accommodation to Subscribers. in Town and 
py Ae &c, 00 application, Book Clubs ang Li- 
terary Societies supplied, 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENAZUM OFFICE, 7, 
CaTHERINE wniger Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 
all in Town and my 
G.G. Bennis, 4 Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris ; Messrs. 
Pratr & Barry, Brussels; PertTHEs Besser, tamberg; 
F. Fietscuer, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, —— America.— 
Price ai; ; or ~ Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
Adverti for the Editor (post paid) 
to iene to the Ofice as above, 
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